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mer. “It’s as hard as a diamunt!” he shouted 
up. And in another moment he yelled, “I've got 
a piece!” 

“Bring it up!” cried Tom and the pedler. 

Jim Poole put his hammer in one pocket, and the 
piece he had secured in the other, and clambered 
up the pole like a monkey. As soon as he stood 
upon the ground, he jerked the heavy fragment 
he had secured out of his pocket, and instantly 
his own eyes, as well as those of Tom and the 
pedler, were fixed upon it. 


For the Companion. 


THE OSMER AEROLITE. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 


IN Six CHAPTERS.—CuHar. V. 
Jim Poole’s Hammer. 


When Tom heard Jim Poole announce that he 
had found the aerolite, he became as excited as 








he had been obliged to wear, upon his arm, very | 
sorry that he had not been able to make the ex- | 
change before he scrambled down the pine pole. | 

They pressed on about half a mile. Tom still | 
hoped that he might gain a sight of the much- | 
sought-after aerolite, and Jim Poole was still | 
grumbling at the trouble he had taken to get a 
piece of granite,—a stone that was so plentiful 
on his little farm that he would have been glad | 
to have a chance to shoot the whole of it to some 


‘ | 
convenient planet. 


' woods. 


stolen the coat that was hanging on the knob at 


the end of it; and knowing that he had been seen, 
and that it would not do for him to stay in Osmer 
any longer, had started up the mountain that 
night to join the distillers. He had taken the coat 
with him, hoping to sell it to one of the men up 
there. Having reached the distillery about day- 
break, he was just in time to see the moonshiners 
in the hands of the officers. He had escaped no- 
tice, however, and had slipped away into the 
Afraid that somebody might come after 





the rattlesnake man, and ran with him at the top 
of his speed to a spot about two hundred feet 
away. 

“There!” cried Jim Poole, exultantly, pointing 
to a deep hole about three feet in diameter. ‘There 
it is!” 

“In that hole?” cried Tom, in surprise. 

“Why, of course,” said Jim Poole. “You 
couldn’t expect a thing as big as a bureau to drop 
out of the sky without makin’ a hole, could yer? 
Look down there, and you can see a bit of it 
sparklin’.” 

Tom looked into the hole, which was about eight 
feet deep, and at the bottom he did see something 
which reflected a point of light. It was not water, 
he could easily see that, and there was but one 
shining point. 

“We must git down there quick!” said Jim 
Poole. “I'll cut a pole,” and with that he whipped 
out a big pocket-knife, and began to whittle at the 
bottom of a pine sapling more than two inches in 
diameter. He cut with great energy, first on one 
side and then on the other, and then, bending it 
over, he broke it off. The young tree was ten or 
twelve feet tall, but without stopping to trim off 
the upper branches, Jim Poole dragged it to the 
hole and thrust it down. 

“There!” he cried. “I can go down that.” 

“No! no!” cried Tom. “Let me go down! It 
will be all the same for you, and I want to be the 
first to see this aerolite.” 

“Very well, then,” said Jim, “but be quick 
about it!” 

The rattlesnake man steadied the pole by hold- 
ing the upper end, while Tom let himself down by 
its means to the bottom of the hole. The moment 
his feet touched a solid substance, he stooped 
down and began to investigate. Close to him was 
the shining point he had seen from above. 

He put his hand upon it. It was hard and 
smooth, and he found that he could pick it up. 
Yet it was not loose and free; it was attached to 
something that came with it as he raised it. If 
he stood upon the aerolite, a piece of it had peeled 
off. 

“This is strange!” he exclaimed. 
up to the light and see what it is.” 

“What yer got?” cried Jim Poole. 

“Don’t know,” said Tom. “I’m coming up 
with it.” 

With these words he attempted to climb the pole, 7 * 
still holding the thing he had found in one hand; 
but, to his astonishment, Jim Poole, who ordina- 
rily was a strong man, but who, when excited, 
was very strong indeed, actually began to pull up 
the pole, Tom and all, so that with a little scramb- 
ling on his own part, Tom was soon on the ground 
above. 





“Tl take it 


” 


“Why, that is granite 


said the pedler. 
All looked at it more steadily than before, but 
it was of no use to deny the assertion. 


“Granite!” cried Jim Poole, in tones of the 
deepest disgust. ‘Granite! And I'd like to know 
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| tance ahead of him. 


him, he threw the coat into a hole, and then ran 

on and hid himself, hoping to be able to get down 
~ . \ the other side of the mountain in the afternoon, 
when the officers would probably have left the 
neighborhood. 

“Look here!” cried the pedler to his compan- 
ions, when the culprit’s story had been told, “if 
this is Billy Vanders, who was the miserable little 
wretch that the detectives carried off ?” 

“LT believe that was Madison Webb,” said Silas 
Plum. 

“But Mr. Webb doesn’t answer to the descrip- 
tion of the man those officers said they took,” ob- 
jected the pedler. 

“Now I want to tell yer,” said Jim Poole, “take 
away his high hat, and his cane, and let him git 
lost in the woods, and be chased through the un- 
derbrush till his clothes is mostly scratched off, 
and then cotched by moonshiners, and Mr. Madi- 
son Webb would look as much like a chicken- 
thief as anybody. T don’t say he would steal 
anything, but he’d look that way. He hadn’t no 
business to come up this mountain anyhow.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Green, “the best thing for us 
to do is to get back to the officers as soon as we 
can, and inquire a little more closely into this mat- 
ter. If they took away Mr. Madison Webb, it’s no 

use for us to look any further for him.” 

When the party reached the distillery, they 
found that the officers who had taken the captured moonshiners 
down the mountain had returned to assist in the disposition of 
the seized effects. These officers stated that the small middle- 
aged inan they had taken had never ceased to assert that he had 
nothing to do with distillers, and the moonshiners also said that 
i : he was not one of them, and had only taken shelter there that 
aN pat! jccs. ane, 

He had given one of the detectives a paper with his name on 
it, and this was now produced. On it was written in pencil, 
“Madison Webb, Galton.” 
“That settles it,” said Mr. Green. ‘That little man is the per- 
son that got Jost in the woods yesterday and that we’re looking 
for. He's allright. Vl be surety for him. Just you let him 
go when you go back, and tell him to hire somebody to take 
him to Galton by the Crampton pike.” 
“Won't he look funny,” said the rattlesnake man, “goin’ 
back home without his high hat and his little cane? But it 
was his own lookout. He hadn’t no call to come up the moun- 
tain at all.” 
The officers promised to release Mr. Webb, and Billy Vanders 
was delivered into their hands, with the assurances of his cap- 
tors that he had confessed being an active accomplice of the 
moonshiners. ‘The pedler furthermore stated that he would be 
in Crampton the next day, and would testify be- 

Suddenly the pedler, who walked next to Jim, | fore a magistrate in regard to Vanders’s attempt 
saw a man rise up from behind a rock a short dis- | upon his wagon. 

The man began torun, and| “Now,” said Mr. Green, “let us get down the 
the pedler, with a shout, started in pursuit. Jim | mountain as fast as we can. It'll be after dinner- 
Poole heard the shout, and soon saw the man. | time before we reach home.” 





“Upon my word!” he exclaimed, as he held his 
prize out before him. “If this isn’t the old brown 
coat I borrowed from George Hamel!’ 

Jim Poole glared at Tom and the coat. ‘The 
one that Billy Vanders stole?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Tom, blankly. ‘And the thing we 
saw shining was a button, that I sewed on my- 
self.”’ 

Poor Jim Poole looked as gloomy asa cloudy 
sky, but suddenly his face lighted up. “I'll tell 
you what it is!” said he. ‘That rascal of a Billy 
Vanders has come up here and found the shootin’ 
star hisself. He heard us talkin’ about it, and he 
throwed this coat down to cover it up. Let me go 
down there.” 

In a moment, with the hammer which he had 
been careful to bring with him, he scrambled 
down the pole, scarcely waiting for Tom to steady 
it. 

At this moment the pedler, who had heard the 
exclamations of Tom and Jim, came up to see 
what was the matter. 

“Poole thinks he’s found the aerolite,” said Tom. 
‘‘He’s gone down after it.” 

At this the pedler smiled incredulously, but 
looked with great interest into the hole. Jim Poole 
had been fumbling and scratchmg at the bottom, | 
like a dog after a rat, and now he began to ham- 





what’s the good of a planet squirtin’ granite down 
on this earth! As if we hadn’t enough of it, and 
a lot more’n we want! Granite!” and he con- 
temptuously threw the piece of stone on the ground. 

Silas Plum now made his appearance, and on 
being informed of the state of affairs, he grinned 
contemptuously. 

“Do you know what that is?” he said, pointing 
to the hole. “That’s one of Sammy Hammer's 
wells. He was born a fool, and never got over it. 
He thought he could have a well on the top of the 
mountain, and he dug one near his house; and 
when he found he couldn’t git no water there, he 
come furder off, and dug one here. And that 
shootin’ star you knocked a piece out of is the 
rock he come to. He give up wells, and when he 
found it wasn’t goin’ to rain every other day jist 
to fill his tubs, he left.’’ 

“But how about this coatof mine?” asked Tom. 

“Why, in course, Billy Vanders throwed it 
down there,” said Silas. ‘‘But if you wanter know 
why he did it, you'll have ter ask him. And now, 
are we goin’ to look for Mr. Madison Webb, or 
aint we? Joln Green and his man has got far 
ahead by this time.” 

The party now separated as before, and again 
started out on their search, Tom putting on the 
old brown coat and carrying the good one, which 








“It’s Billy Vanders!’ he yelled, and off he | 
dashed. 

The pedler and the rattlesnake man were both | 
good runners, but Billy Vanders was evidently | 
very much frightened, and ran like a deer, dodg- | 
ing around the trees with wonderful quickness. | 
He probably would have got away had it not been | 
for Mr. Green and his hired man. | 

These tivo, who were at the extreme end of the 
searching line, had known nothing of the halt of 
their companions around Sammy Hammer's well, 
and had kept steadily on. They were now far 
ahead of the rest of the party, and Billy Vanders, 
who had struck diagonally across the mountain, 
and had no idea that he had enemies in front of 
him, as well as in his rear, ran directly towards 
them, and almost threw himself into the arms of 
Mr. Green, who seized him without ceremony, 
although very much surprised at his appearance. 

The two pursuers now came up; the hired man 
was called back, and Silas Plum and Tom, who 
had heard the noise ahead, soon joined the party. | 
The captured man was rapidly and sternly ques- 
tioned, and as he was a coward as well as ascamp, 
he was very much frightened, and confessed every- 
thing. 

He had been a spy for the moonshiners; he had | 
tried to break into the pedler’s wagon; he had ' 





“Is anybody going to stay and help me look for 


| the aerolite ?” asked Tom, anxiously, looking first 


at Silas Plum, and then at the rattlesnake man. 

“T can’t spare no more time,” said Silas, “even 
if I’m paid by the day. I’ve got to go down and 
‘tend to my potatoes, for Billy Vanders is gone, 
and there’s nobody else to dig ’em, and we’ve 
sarched the mountain all round where I saw it 
come down, and it aint here. It must have sunk 
inter the ground out of sight, or bust up.” 

“Or else Madison Webb’s got it,” said the rat- 
tlesnake man. “I shouldn’t be at all surprised if 
it’s a little un if he had it. It would be jus’ like 
him. And I can’t look fur it any more. I must 
be gittin’ home this afternoon.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “I shall stay here by my- 
self, and look for it. I am on the spot with a 
good half-day before me, and I am not going to 
give it up yet. We've gone over the top of the 
mountain pretty well, but of course we haven't 
looked everywhere.” 

“If you’vye made up yous mind to stay,” said 
Mr. Green, “tof course we haven’t any right to 
hinder you; but you mustn’t expect us to come 
up here to-morrow to look for you if you get lost, 
and it’s my opinion that being a stranger, you 
can’t find your way down to Osmer.” 

“T’ll tell you what he can do,” said Silas Plum, 
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“if he wants to stay by hisself. He can easy find 
his way down to Crampton on the other side, for 
Sammy Hammer cut a road down the moun- 
tain, and all he’s got to do is to foller that.” 

“Very well,” said Tom, “I don’t want to get 
lost, and VIL go down to Crampton when I get 
through. There’s no need of my going back to 
addressing Jim Poole, ‘will take 
my valise to Galton when you go.” 


Osmer if you,’ 


This the rattlesnake man agreed to do, and also 
offered to take down Ilaving 
paid Mr. Green and Silas Plum what he owed 
them, Tom took leave of his companions in the 


Tom's best coat. 


aerolite search, who immediately started down the 
mountain, 
‘“‘He’s a plucky boy,” said Jim Poole, “but it’s 
no use bein’ plucky after the game's up. I dont 
believe there’s any shootin’ star on this moun- 
tain.” 

“T saw it come down,’ 


“Yes, but you can't tell jus’ where,” 
Jim Poole. 


replied 
“That’s where the trouble comes in. 
It might ’a’ fell clean over on the other side.” 
“You oughter thought about that before you 
come all the way from Galton to look fur it,” said 
Silas. 
the country lookin’ fur shootin’ stars. 


said Silas Plum, stoutly. | 


“You wouldn’t ketch me gaddin’ round | he just do business? 
I come up 


here yisterday because I was paid fur it, and I | 


come up to-day to look fur a man, which is an- 
other thing.” 
(To be continued.) 


—— 
For the Companion, 
PROVISION. 


Though soon the sweetest of our dreams pass by, 

And all the fountains of our youth run dry, 

Still into Ave’s shadow as we turn, 

How to be old we gently, aptly learn, 

The spirit marks, with searce a sense of grief, 

The silent changing of its autumn leaf, 

For in the kind provision Nature makes, 

Man's thought itself a hue befitting takes, 
GEOKGE H, COOMER, 
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For the Companion. 





| out of ’em after all. Now you just look a-here, Miss 
Margaret,” and Selina drew back the curtain with a 
| sweep of her long arm, and nodded her head signifi- 
cantly. 
Margaret looked from the window across a sloping 
garden, filled with flowers and small fruits, from 
which the railroad had cut off the lower corner. 
Across the track towered the ugly water-tank, in 
front of which a train was standing. The passengers 
were looking from the windows, and crowding the 
platforms, some even making their way along the 
yellow clay of the embankment in their impatience 
to reach the restaurant, from whose door a gong was 
{sending forth its horrible din. Selina’s face wore a 
smile of mingled pity and contempt as she watched 
them. 
«“They’re in an awful stew to get into Dan Conly’s 


| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“That’s Cap'n Peter Newell riz out of his grave, or 
else his sister Jemima, the oid hard-hearted heathen!” 
and Miss Jemima Newell, for it really was she, was 
soon confronted with a countenance as resolute as 
her own. 

“Do you live in this town?” 

Selina nodded. 

“Do you know where Captain Peter Newell's house 


is?” 





“The only house he’s got any claim to is in the 
buryin’- ground up yonder, unless he 
I s’pose you knew he was dead?” 

“Are his daughters living hereabouts?” the old 
lady asked, without the twitch of a muscle. 

“They’re living in the old house, and there aint no 
smarter girls in the United States. Take after their 
mother’s side, both on ’em, and lucky they do. I’ve 


’ 
Ss gone to 


heaven. 


tavern, and fill themselves with tough meat and soggy | heard tell their father’s folks was tighter’n the bark 
potatoes and sour bread, and the slops Jane Conly lonatree. Did you want tu find the house, ma’am? 


meal for the miserable stuff. Now there’s some sen- 
sible folks travel on railroads, as well as a heap of 
fools; and don’t you see, Miss Margaret, if a nice, 
, tidy boy should come along under them car windows, 
with a big tray covered with a white cloth and a lot 
of nice little lunches all put up in white paper, for a 
quarter, he could sell as many as they was passengers ? 
And if he had a table there in that arbor, couldn’t 
You like to cook, Miss Marga- 
ret, and if you'd make nice sweet rolls, and such 
wholesome vittles, and Helen would do ’em up tasty, 
and then have a smart boy to sell ’em, you could just 
take in any amount of custom.” 

Margaret looked at Selina a moment, and then as- 
tonished the kind-hearted woman by rushing at her 
and giving her a vigorous squeeze, saying,— 

“Selina, you’re a genius! I'll build you a monu- 
ment in the garden,” and away she ran to find Helen, 
who was forlornly drumming over her old piano exer. 
cises, and trying to believe she could give music- 
lessons. 

“Put away the book, sweetheart. 
covered our mission,” 


Selina has dis- 
and she explained the scheme 
to Helen, with such amplifications as suggested them- 
selves to her fertile brain. 

“Who'll sell them?” asked Helen, dubiously, as 
Margaret was expatiating upon the ws! hetic lunches 
of dainty rolls, crisp cookies, wafers ci meat, and a 
delicate relish of fruit. 





THE NEWELL GIRLS. 
By Emily Huntington Miller. 


Capt. Peter Newell was dead. He was born a ty | 
rant, and ten years of suffering had soured all the | 
sweetness and sharpened all the angles of his nature, | 
80 that the villagers were excusable for considering 
his decease as a happy release for his daughters, 
if not for the old captain. 

“What the girls going to do now, S’lina?” asked | 
Miss Dorothy Baxter, leaning over the gate for a chat | 
with Selina Rogers, who was scouring the steps of 
the Newell mansion as the finishing touch to her 
cleaning. 

Selina was in haste, and answered shortly, “Same’s 

other folks do ’t have to make their own livin’, I reck 
on. They aint so bad off, they've got the house and 
garding.” 
“There's where you're ina mistake, S’lina. Mar 
garet Newell vever did as other folks do yit, and she 
aint goin’ to begin now. | shouldn’t be a mite sur 
prised if she set up to be a lawyer, or a doctor, or 
sumething new-fangled.” 

“Well,” said Selina, “she haint consulted me about 
it, but I'll be bound she’d make 
than that guimp of a Jim Downey any day,” and she 
emptied her suds with a quick swing around the roots 
of her favorite rose-bush. 


a smarter lawyer 


“Goodness, S’lina, you've splashed my new al- 
packy! I sh'd think you might be more keerful, ding 
in’ slops about,’ and Miss Dorothy walked on with a 
vexed air, while Selina marched gravely 
kitchen. | 

Margaret Newell, sitting idly behind the curtain of 
her window, heard the talk, and laughed a little at 
its abrupt termination. 

“She’s right, though,” she said to Helen. 
must do something, and at once. 


into her 


“We 
will 
I wouldn't 
touch it if she did, and what is there for girls to do? 
One thing is sure: we must pay Selina and let her go. 
Of course we cannot afford to keep a servant.” 
Margaret took her purse and went to the kitchen. 
“We hate to let you go, Selina; it seems as if you 
belonged to us after all these years, but you will 
have your choice of good places. 


Aunt Jemima 
not send us anything now papa is gone. 


I know of a dozen 
people who would be glad to get you at any price.” 

Selina was polishing her bare elbows on the towel, 
and she gave it a whisk across her eyes before she 
answered : 

“Well, I don’t ecal’late to live out for a spell. I 
sh’d feel as if I'd been sold into bondage. I've got a 
good machine, and there’s lots wants plain sewin’ | 
done; and if you don’t mind my stayin’ here, and | 
kinder workin’ round for my board, it would suit me | 
better’n being cooped up in one of them boarding 
houses.”” 

Margaret’s heart grew lighter at the very thought 
of keeping the faithful woman in the family. 

“I wonder if we couldn’t all take in sewing to- 
gether?” she said. But Selina shook her head. 

“You might stan’ it, Miss Margaret, though you 
know how you hate sewin’, but Helen never could. 
She’s her mother over agin: slim waist and narrer 
shoulders. Stitchin’ would run her right down. If 
you wasn’t ladies now, but just common sort of folks, 
there’s something you could do to make money a 
sight easier than slavin’ over your needle; but lawful 
sakes! I don’t know but your pa would rise up in his 
grave to hear me speak about it.” 

You know very well 
that Helen and I have no foolish ideas about respec- 
tability. 1 
ness of it. 





“What do you mean, Selina? 


do hate sewing; that is, to make a busi 
I would a great deal sooner drop corn or 
hoe potatoes, if any one would hire me.” 

“Well,” said Selina, “it’s something I’ve thought 
a sight about ever since the railroad come acrost the 
orchard. Seemed at first as if I never could forgive 
‘em for cuttin’ down the Elder Sweetin’ trees, and 
not leavin’ a decent tree of bakin’-apples. But bime- 
by I got to thinkin’ how a body could get their money 


;every one 





*You might do it, Helen. 
a milkmaid’s dress 


You’d be irresistible in 
” and Margaret looked rapturous. 
ly at her sister, with a vision of her blue eyes and 





| lovely yellow hair under a straw hat, tied with broad 


ribbons under her chin. 

“QO Margaret!” said Helen, in such an appealing 
tone that Margaret came to her senses, and laughed 
merrily. 

“You didn’t think I meant it, dear. Mrs. Mowry 
will be only too glad to lend us some of her flock, and 
I foresee that if the business prospers, Selina will 


never be able to stick to her machine. I really wish 


| it was proper to open out to-day, but Iam going to 


tuke account of stock this minute. Isn’t it lucky that 
the strawberries were re-set last year? There'll be 
an sell them all.” 

“And the flowers,” added Helen; but Margaret 
was already out of hearing. 





bushels of them, and we c 


Now if these two girls had chosen to starve upon 


the small amount they could earn by doing slop-work, 
or giving music-lessons, or teaching embroidery, 


would have said it was eminently proper 
and ladylike, but the good people of Waterbury were 


| shocked beyond expression when it came to their ears 


that Margaret and Helen Newell were supporting 
themselves in real comfort by selling lunches at the 
railroad train. It did not matter that neither of them 
had any visible connection with the travelling public, 
or that Selina, leaving her machine to rest, presided 
grimly enough over the Mowry boys, who acted as 
salesmen. 

“Such pretty, lady-like girls, and so well-educated!” 
lamented Mrs. Col. Grimes. “It seems a pity they 
should throw away their prospects so.” 

Just what these prospects were was not stated, but 
Mrs. Grimes was an authority in Waterbury, from 
whose decisions there was no appeal, and it was gen- 
erally accepted that the Newell girls had done some 
thing unladylike, and thrown away their prospects in 
an unpardonable manner. 

In spite of it all, the business prospered, and in one 
season almost outgrew the heads and hands that 
managed it. One crisp October day, when half the 
world seemed to be coming home from somewhere, a 
great blundering freight-train managed to wreck it- 
self upon the track at Waterbury station, and the 
passenger express was forced to wait at the tank for 
its slow removal. Selina, with her lieutenants, quick- 
ly disposed of every available eatable, and then stood 
guard at the gate to warn back intruders from the 
garden. 

The very last lunch was laid in its white wrapping 
upon the lap of a sour-looking old lady, who received 
it with a growl of surprise, and put on her glasses to 
examine it. 

“A fresh roll, a slice of tongue, alittle sponge cake, 
and a bunch of grapes. You don’t tell me, James, 


that any restaurant-keeper ever dreamed of such a 


lunch as that?” 

James pointed to Selina, where she stood by the 
garden gate, like a grenadier on guard. 

“There is the woman who dreamed it; at least, I 
took it from her hands, and the conductor tells me 
the Waterbury lunches have become famous all along 
the line.” 

“Waterbury; is this Waterbury? Why, that was 
where—where—how long are we going to be kept 
waiting here?” 

“Four hours, at the very least, and if it wasn’t for 
leaving you, T should go out and see the town.” 

“Go on, for pity’s sake,” said the old lady. “If 
there’s one thing more absurd than another, it’s s 
man standing around, and trying to kill time.” 

rhe young man bowed and smiled and walked rap- 
idly away, and as soon as he was out of sight, the 
old lady left the car and made her way to where Se- 
lina was standing. She walked with a cane, partly 
on account of a slight lameness, but more because of 
her heavy figure, and the delight of using it to en- 
force her demands by vigorous thumps on the floor. 

Selina stood with her arms rolled up in her ging- 
; ham apron, watching her approach and reflecting,— 
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calls coffee. And they’ll pay him the price of a good Taint very fur off; you just go down to the turn yon- 


der, and then up one square to the big birch, and turn 
to your left a little piece, and you can’t miss it. On 
this side of the road with a big ellum tree by the 
gate.” 

Miss Jemima hesitated; it seemed like a long walk, 
but what should she do for four hours? So she walked 
the rustling leaves. As soon as she was gone Selina 
hurried up to the house with an air of intense satis- 
faction, her thin mouth twitching, and her gray eyes 
winking rapidly. 

The girls were in the kitchen, Margaret deftly 
transferring countless cookies in the shape of ouk- 
leaves to the tins where they were to be baked, and 
Helen with her elbows on the table watching her 
with a weary air. 

“Isn’t it awful, Margie, to put so much labor into 
nice things for all sorts of horrid people to swallow 
with a gulp? Aren’t you tired of it?” 

“Not I,” said Margaret, briskly. “I have all sorts 
of fancies about the people that eat our lunches; 
sometimes I think I should like to see them.” 

“Here comes one of vem,” said Selina, as Miss 
Jemima paused an instant at the front gate and then 
moved heavily up the walk, alittle out of breath from 
her exercise 





“So this is Peter’s house,”’ she was saying to her- 
self, and seeing the door open, she marched in and 
dropped into a big chair to rest. 

In another moment Margaret was before her, quiet 
and dignified, looking into her face with eyes that 
very plainly asked her excuse for the intrusion. 

Miss Jemima deliberately drew her spectacles from 
her bag, settled them upon her nose, and surveyed 
Margaret from head to foot before she said,— 

“That woman lied; you’re as clear a Newellas ever 
was born. Where is your sister?” 

“TI think,” said Margaret, “you must be our Aunt 
Jemima; I will call Helen. Will you come into the 
parlor?” 

“Thank you, I am very comfortable here. You 
have not said you were glad to see me, and I dare 
say you are not, but that makes no difference. I 
came for my own gratification, and not yours.” 

It was well that Miss Jemima’s back was towards 
the kitchen, or even her courage might have quailed 
before the glare Selina cast upon her as she pushed 
Helen forward and closed the door with a slam, while 
Helen, blushing and trembling, held out her hand to 
her aunt. ‘ 

“Not much Newell about you; you’re too pretty. 
Now, what on earth was the use of two more Newell 
girls, when there isn’t a boy to keep the name alive? 
Bah! I wish I had been a man instead of Peter.” 

“T wouldn’t be a man for anything,” said Margaret. 
“It’s just as grand to be a woman.” 

“Grand! You’ll find out, Miss Margaret, that 
there’s very little use for grand people in this world. 
Grand, indeed! that is all my brother Peter was ever 
good for. If he had not been so grand, he might 
have earned his own living and supported his family, 
instead of leaving them beggars.” 

“T beg your pardon, aunt, though you ought to ask 
mine for speaking so of papa, but Helen and I are 
not beggars. We have a good home, and a business 
that more than supports us,” and Margaret met her 
aunt’s stare with a resolute face. 

“Business!” said Miss Jemima; 
what?” P 

Margaret hesitated an instant, and then, to Helen’s 
horror, threw open the kitchen door, saying,— 

“Come and see.” 

The great, clean, sunshiny room was filled with a 
warm spicy smell, mingled with the winey odor of a 
basket of purple grapes which Selina was rapidly 
snipping into small bunches. 

“Do you keep boarders?” asked Miss Jemima, 
looking curiously about her. 

“Ts thy servant a dog?’’ exclaimed Margaret, mer- 
rily. ‘See, aunt, our business came to us.” 

Miss Jemima’s eyes followed the direction of Mar- 
garet’s finger, and took in the garden, the train, the 
impatient people, and her own gentlemanly escort 
sauntering up the path towards the house. 

“Our train, as sure as I am alive! and this is where 
my lunch came from”—— 

Margaret nodded. 

“Wasn't it good, and cheap?” 

“Tt really was both; but I don’t understand. That 
woman at the gate sent me around Robin Hood’s 
barn to get here; I more’n half-believe’”—— 

She caught sight of Selina, and asked, with a thump 
of her cane,— 

“How dared you, you impertinent thing, make 
game of an old woman like me?” 

“We don’t keep a turnpike through the garding; if 
we was once to begin lettin’ folks through, there’d be 
no livin’ here.” 

“That’s my nephew, your cousin James Dyer,” 
said Miss Jemima, suddenly. “If I couldn’t come 
through the garden, he sha’n’t either,” and going to 
the door, she peremptorily ordered the young man to 
go around the block and present himself properly at 
the front gate. 


“may I ask 


The young man laughed but obeyed, and was duly | 


presented to his pretty cousins in the parlor, finding 
his new relatives so charming that when the whistle 
called the straggling travellers to their train, he 
was forced to drag Miss Jemima in unseemly haste 
down the garden path, and over the embankment, 
with only a hurried good-by. The two vanished from 
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| the horizon of Waterbury, and for a time the lives 
| of the Newell girls went on in the same humdrum 
fashion. But one day a letter came from Miss Jemi- 
ma, saying in very few words: 

“My DreAR GIRLS,—I am going abroad for two 
years, and you are going with me. I have been hat- 
ing you ever since you were born, and I am ashamed 
of it. You deserve a good time, and you shall have 
it. Leave the business with Selina, and tell her I for- 
give her for treating me so outrageously. Never 
mind about your clothes. We can get plenty of them 
in England. James will come for you next week. 

Your aunt, JEMIMA NEWELL.” 

“I'd as lief travel with an old dragon,” said Se- 
lina; but Margaret and Helen did not think so, and 
if in the year 1876 you happened to meet in Florence 
or Nice or Vienna a merry party of two pretty girls, 
escorted by a devoted young man and matronized by 
an old woman who was a terror to landlords and 
guides, you may be sure that was Miss Jemima’s 
party. 


— —$r 
For the Companion, 


IN AUGUST. 





Above the snowy buckwheat seas 
The wide-winged swallows skyward soar, 


| Where floods of amber light outpour 
slowly down the road, planting her cane firmly among | 


O’er golden leagues of harvest leas. 


| The wind that wooed the grain at morn, 
| And kissed the poppies into bloom, 


Has sought the pinewood’s spicy gloom 
Beyond these lifeless lines of corn, 


Beneath a glowing, fiery zone, 
Amid the silent meadow lands, 
A gleaming scythe within his hands, 
One hoary reaper stands alone, 
To me he seems, as here I lie, 
Screened from the blinding blaze of light, 
Like Time, forgetful of his flight, 
Pausing beneath the burning sky. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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For the Companion, 


A CUP OF WATER. 


The Apaches are the most subtle Indians on the 
American Continent. Time and again have they out- 
witted the veteran campaigners sent against them; 
and the skilful scouts, who have won their spurs else- 
where, have been completely unhorsed by those peer- 
less knights of the plains. 

Some years since, when a lieutenant of cavalry, I 
commanded the escort of a cattle-train on its way 
through the eastern portion of Arizona from New 
Mexico. We were in the Apache country, and con- 
sequently were without any excuse for being taken 
off our guard. When I add that we rode over a per- 
fectly dry and level prairie, with only the blue line of 
the Zufii Mountains visible against the distant hori 
zon, it will be supposed that the last danger we had 
to fear was from the red men. All our company were 
old Indian fighters; but while we were passing across 
the parched plain, with the cattle-train a half-mile to 
the rear, and with ourselves on the alert, we were 
utterly outwitted, and our friends disastrously ambus- 
caded. 

We rode within a hundred yards of a large force of 
dismounted Indians without once suspecting the 
astonishing fact. Some time later, when we were 
startled by sudden firing behind us, we looked back 
and saw our friends engaged in a fierce fight with a 
party of Apaches. Where the swarthy assailants 
came from passed conjecture. The country, for miles 
in every direction, as I have said, was a blistered 
plain. A jack-rabbit would have been detected, as 
he whisked like a ray of light across the yellow sur- 
face, and yet more than a score of warriors had hid- 
den themselves from our sight when scarcely a stone’s 
throw away. 

We dashed back to the help of the endangered 
horsemen, but before we could reach them several 
were badly wounded, and the cattle were skurrying 
southward in a cloud of dust. We kept upa running 
fight for several miles, but the raiders, a number of 
whom had secured horses, got away without losing a 
stolen animal, or leaving a wounded warrior behind. 

The Apaches, as we afterward learned, knowing 
the route we were to take, stretched themselves on 
the ground along the trail. Their scant clothing and 
their bodies were the color of the earth upon which 
they lay flat and motionless. The dry, stunted grass 
was gathered about their heads and shoulders with 
such deftness that, as I have shown, we rode by the 
party without the slightest suspicion of danger. 

In the autumn of 1882, Capt. Arthur Burnham and 
fourteen cavalrymen, accompanied by the young son 
of the officer, were riding ata leisurely pace along 
the foothills to the west of the San Francisco moun- 
tains, which for many miles extend between New 
Mexico and Arizona. The Gila range lay far to the 
west, and the destination of the little company was 
Fort Apache, half a hundred miles to the northwest. 

The squad was fired upon from the rocks, and one 
| of the soldiers was wounded. Suspecting, from the 
sound of the guns, that their assailants were weak in 
numbers, Capt. Burnham and his men wheeled their 
animals, charged as far as they could be forced, and 
then, leaping to the ground, dashed among the bould- 
ers. 

The warriors numbered only six, who, finding they 
could not hold their ground, turned and fled. Several 
were struck, but all escaped, excepting one, who was 
made captive. 

The taking of Indian prisoners is not a popular oc- 
cupation on the border, and it may be doubted wheth- 
er Capt. Burnham would have followed the course 
which he did, but for peculiar reasons. The Apache 
upon whom he fixed his attention was an Indian lad 
no more than fifteen or sixteen years of age. He 
was crouching behind a rock, which partly sheltered 
him, and remained there until the captain was within 
twenty paces. He then rose to his feet, took deliber- 
ate aim, and pulled the trigger of his gun. 

An extraordinary occurrence saved the life of the 
officer. During the brief but lively skirmish, the 
hammer of the young Apache’s rifle was broken by a 
stray bullet, without the owner discovering the fact. 
His companions had fled, when he coolly levelled his 
piece and attempted to fire. The soft click of the 














hammer followed, but there was no report. With the 
same wonderful self-possession, he lowered the weap- 
on, glanced down, and observing the cause of the 
failure, flung it aside and turned to run. 

“Don’t shoot!” shouted the captain. ‘He’s mine!” 
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The officer was unusually fleet of foot, and having | 
leaped from his saddle, he ran after the young Indian 
with the impetuosity of a panther. Yet with all his 
cleverness he would have tailed, but for another curi- 
ous mishap. The moccasin of the Apache slipped on | 
a stone, which rolled under him, and he fell on his 
side. He was up again like a flash, when the captain 
struck him between the shoulders, and sent him 
sprawling on his face. A second time the lad bounded 
to his feet, but the iron grip of the pursuer was on 
his arm. He struck a vicious blow at the captain with 
his knife, which narrowly missed slashing the cap- 
tain’s face, but the weapon was wrenched away, and 
the writhing young wildcat was helpless. 

The prisoner expected no mercy, and he would not 
have asked it had he known it would have been grant- 
ed. When he was pinioned, and could struggle no 
longer, he submitted with the sullen stoicism of his 
race. ; 

«There’s no trusting the spitfire,” said the captain, 
retaining his hold and assuring himself that no weap- 
ons were concealed about the prisoner. ‘‘We’ll bind 
him fast.” | 


The Young Captive. 


His arms were securely tied, and he was forced, 
with very little gentleness, upon the horse of the 
officer. A rope was then looped tightly around each | 
ankle, joining under the belly of the mustang, and 
with one arm around the prisoner’s waist, the captain 
and his men set out on their return. 

Young Jack Burnham was greatly interested in 
the captive. He was about the same age as the Ind- 
ian, and despite their different blood, more than one 
remarked a singular resemblance between them. The 
Apache, who was christened Zidda by his captors 
(because an exclamation which escaped him sounded 
like that word), wore his long, coarse black hair loose 
about his shoulders, had very fine teeth, was swarthy 
of complexion, and his eyes were as dark as midnight. 

The wife of Capt. Burnham was a Spanish lady, 
living in San Antonio, Texas. The son inherited her 
dark color and handsome features. His hair was long 
and silken, and his movements were as easy and grace- 
ful as those of Zidda. 

The Apache, however, was bare from his shoulders 
to his waist. Below were a pair of gaudy Mexican 
trousers, brilliantly-beaded moccasins, while a heavy 
golden bracelet adorned his right wrist. A faded 
silken sash encircled his waist, and, as a rule, the 
handles of a couple of knives protruded therefrom, 
while a cartridge-box was suspended from his shoul- 
der by a string. The rifle which he cast aside, like 
most of those used by the Apaches, was a breech- 
loader of the latest improved pattern. 

Jack wore a stiff-brimmed sombrero and a short 
cloak, such as are often seen in Spanish and Mexican 
countries. When mounted on his fleet mustang, and 
speeding over the prairie, with his long hair and his 
cloak fluttering in the wind, he formed a picturesque 
figure. 

The novelty of Zidda’s company wore off in the 
course of an hour or two, and the general opinion 
prevailed that the best thing todo was to despatch 
him, thus creating one vacancy at least in the horde 
of untamable red men. Capt. Burnham felt no dis- 
position to show the savage little fellow any mercy, 
and there can be little doubt that Zidda would have 
been shot but for the intercession of young Jack. He 
saw the proposed crime in its true light, and begged 
his father that Zidda might be held a prisoner. 

“The Apaches have white women and children, and 
we can exchange him for some of them. Such a dar- 
ing boy must be highly valued by his people.” 

““We have been discussing the matter,” said Capt. 
Burnham, “and under some circumstances we might 
try to turn him into a Bland dollar, and force him 
into circulation; but it may be several days before 
we reach the fort, and more than likely he will give 
us the slip after all.” 

“Let him do so.” 

“He will pay us by leading a party that will take 
every one of our scalps.” 

“We run that risk so long as we are on the plains.” 

“You'll get over this sentimentality before many 
years; but on your account, I’ll consent that he shall 
be kept a prisoner until to-morrow. 
up as to how the bother shall be ended.” 





A Camp Scene. 


Camp was made in an open spot that had been used 
for the same purpose more than once before. It was 
close to a stream of running water, where enough 
succulent grass grew for the horses, and where, with 
the bright moon riding high in an unclouded sky, it 


Then we'll toss | 


was not believed the Apaches could surprise them. 

Jack Burnham stood in front of the captive while 
talking with his father. The young Indian’s eyes 
flitted from the face of parent to son, with an in- 
tentness of interest that the others remarked. The 
words were spoken in the mongrel Spanish of the 
Southwest, and though it was unsuspected at the time, | 
Zidda understood everything said. Turning his back 
upon him, the captain walked to where the soldiers 
were grouped. They talked over the events of the day, 
and expressed their opinions about their fiery little 
captive, who sat cross-legged, with his hands held 
forcibly behind his back. 

“Is there anything I can do for yon?” asked Jack, | 
in the same mongrel Spanish, scarcely expecting that 
he would be understood. 

“Si, seiior,” was the answer, in a low voice. 

“What is it?” asked the amazed Jack. 

“Tam thirsty,” answered the Apache lad. 

“You shall not be thirsty long!’ exclaimed the 
other, running to the stream, from which he dipped 
acup of roiled water. When he returned, his father | 
and friends watched the proceedings with amused in- 
terest. They saw him advance to where Zidda sat on | 
the ground, and place the cup to his lips. The Apache | 
met with considerable difficulty in drinking without | 
the aid of his hands. At first the good Samaritan | 
did not incline the cup enough; then he tipped it too 
much, and the contents ran down the ceppery breast 
of the captive. 

“TI suffer for water,” said he, looking up; “I can- 
not drink from the hand of another.” 

Without hesitation, Jack whipped out his knife, | 
and bending over the lad, began carefully cutting the 
thongs between the hands. 

“What are you doing?” demanded the captain, 
sharply. 





THE YOUTH’S 


“He can’t eat or drink with his hands tied,” called| Jack inherited the coolness of his father. Seeing | From the eastern edge of this Island projects t 


back the boy, looking sideways over his shoulder at 
his parent, while he continued work with his knife; 
“IT am not going to unloose his feet’—— 


The instant the young Apache felt his hands were 
freed, he caught the knife of his friend, and, with a 
single lightning-like sweep, cut the cords between his | 
ankles, threw himself backward, landing upon his 
feet, and whirling about, was off like a shot. | 

Two of the cavalry snatched up their guns and fired | 
at him, but the young Apache vanished with such | 
swiftness that no time was given to take aim. The 
astounded Jack clambered to his feet just in time to 
catch a glimpse of his new acquaintance as he dis- 
solved in the moonlight. 

“My gracious!” exclaimed Jack, with a quizzical | 
look, “I didn’t suspect he meant to do that.” 

The others laughed over the discomfiture of the 
boy, and assured him that in case of attack, Zidda 
would take particular pains to claim his scalp. As | 
for gratitude or friendship among the Apaches, or, 
indeed, among any tribe of Indians, the mention of 
the thing was enough to excite laughter. 

The bronzed campaigners took such precautions 
that, although in a dangerous country, and with un- 


Zidda’s Escape. 





' mistakable evidence that the Apaches were hovering 


in the neighborhood, they were not disturbed during 
the darkness. 

On the morrow, at an early hour, they were in the 
saddle, heading towards Fort Apache, which point 
they had left three days before. By easy riding (in 
case no interference took place), they expected to 
make the post at nightfall. 

Some twenty miles from camp, the trail approached 
arocky spur of hills which put out from the moun- 
tains. The place had been the scene of more than 
one desperaie fight, and was always viewed with mis- 
giving by those acquainted with its associations. 

As the front is generally accepted as the post of 
danger, Capt. Burnham placed himself there, com- 
pelling young Jack to keep well to the rear. 

On the left, the ground was so rough and stony 
that a mountain goat could not make his way over it 


valley or gorge which presented itself. 
vre shut him from sight of friends and foes, for a 





COMPANION. 











that he was losing ground, he abruptly wheeled al- 
most at right angles, and dashed into a still narrower 
This maneu- 


minute or two, but the latter felt that the struggle 
was already decided, and gave utterance to many 
shouts of exultation as they thundered after him. 

A groan escaped Capt. Burnham, whose face was 
as white as death. No one spoke, but with the same 
resolve in every heart, they plunged into the gorge 
after both parties. 

A brief, fierce run and the race was decided; the 
Apaches had overtaken the fugitive. The troopers 
saw the mustang and its rider, his hair and cloak no 
longer flying, surrounded by the red men who had 
captured them beyond all chance of escaping. 

Still Capt. Burnham and his men pressed forward, 
but in a short time not an Indian was visible; their 


: | 
matchless mustangs had carried them and their cap- 


tive beyond reach. 
Indian Gratitude, 


There was much of the Roman sternness in the 
character of Capt. Burnham, when, finding it was a 
hopeless chase, he wheeled his horse, and gave the 
order to withdraw. The troopers galloped down the 
gorge in silence, their mustangs steaming with per- 
spiration and foam, for the day was a scorching one, 
even for that latitude, and the beasts had been forced 
to the uttermost verge of endurance. 

** Halloo ! halloo!” 

The squad of cavalry were near the point where the 
gorge opened into the valley, when they were halted 
by the sight of a bareheaded figure, standing motion- 
less and waving its arms as if to attract their notice. 
A second glance made known the astounding fact 
that it was young Jack Burnham. A minute later, 
he was clasped in the arms of his overjoyed father, 
and his wonderful story was told. 

Despair was in his heart as he wheeled his mus- 
tang into the gorge, but at the critical moment, 
Zidda, the young Apache, ran out from behind the 
rocks, and, flinging up his hands, called to him in 
Spanish to halt. 








A CUP 


with anything like comfort. It will be seen that it 


| places were by no means numerous. 

At the critical point, fire was suddenly opened on 
the troopers. The Apaches aimed so well that three 
|of the horsemen were struck, though they kept their 
saddles. Capt. Burnham and his men wheeled, and 
leaping to the ground, dashed in among the rocks, 
routing out the treacherous red men, and shooting as 
fast as the targets presented themselves. 

The Apaches were not numerous, but they fought 
| fiercely, as they always do. Capt. Burnham and his 
men had been taught in the school of Gen. Crook, 
| and they speedily scattered their assailants, who 
|leaped or dodged from boulder to boulder with an 
agility that saved many a dusky marauder for future 
forays. 

Pursued by Zidda. 


The two troopers left in charge of the horses called 
to the others, who instantly returned. The red men 
had regained their own mustangs, and by a dexterous 
manceuvre, separated Jack Burnham’s from the 
others. When the captain and the rest of his men 
sprang into their saddles again, they saw the boy 
urging his steed to the utmost and pursued by a 
dozen mounted Apaches, who were forcing their ani- 
mals to the highest notch. 

“That’s all on account of the cup of water given 
that young imp,’ muttered the officer, compressing 
his lips; “they have singled out my Jack for capture 


was an inviting cover for Indians, though the hiding- ' 


that they may put him to the torture; come, boys, hot | 


work awaits us!” 

Leaving their wounded comrades, who could not 
stand the terrific riding, the troopers dashed after 
their leader, as eager as he to save the imperilled 
youth. ° 

The picture was a thrilling one. In the distance 
could be seen the black mustang of Jack Burnham 
stretching away on a dead run, head extended, mane 
and tail flying, while the cloak and hair of the rider 
streamed in the wind. 

Less than two hundred yards behind the flying 
fugitive, were the Apaches thundering after him. 
All were splendidly mounted, and there are no finer 
horsemen in the world. 

The singular double race had continued only a few 
minutes, when the fearful truth. became manifest; 
the Apaches were better mounted than either the 
fugitive or their own pursuers. They were steadily 
drawing away from the troopers and as steadily gain. 
ing upon Jack Burnham. 

The boy was seen to glance affrightedly over his 
shoulder several times, but he, too, kept his mustang 
running as he never ran before. His flight drew him 
into a narrow valley in the mountains, which led, no 
one beside the Apaches could tell where. 











OF WATER. 


| 
take the place of the fugitive. 
was transferred to his shoulders, his sombrero wa 


clapped on his crown, the young Indian vaulted upon 


the back of the panting steed, and called out,— 
“Hide yourself! I do this for the cup of water!” 


In what manner Zidda made his explanations to 
and peace with his vengeful countrymen will proba- 
bly never be known, but that he succeeded is proven 
by the fact that he was seen and spoken to by Jack 


Burnham himself more than a year later. 
EDWARD S. ELLIs. 


—_——+or- 
For the Companion, 


CONVICT-LUNATICS OF TASMANIA. 


Across Bass’ Straits, south of the great island-cor 
tinent of Australia, lies the romantic and picturesque 
little island of Tasmania, formerly known as Van 
Diemen’s Land. The latter name was associated with 
the evil and degraded history of the island, while as 
yet it was a convict settlement, and when, in 1853, the 
reproach of that contamination was removed from it, 
its population thought to wipe out the bad memory 
by achange in the name of their beautiful home. 

I do not know that the alias had a great effect in 
this direction; far more was effected by the naviga- 
tion elsewhere of the mass of the convicts, and by 
the pure and simple agricultural life to which those 
who remained, and their descendants, had betaken 
themselves. To this day convict-blood flows in the 
veins of a great proportion of the Tasmanian popu- 
lation, but there is in all the world no more Arcadian 
community. The convict-blood has filtered pure, 
sweet and wholesome. 

From the early years of the century down to 
Britain deported to Van Diemen’s land shipload after 
shipload of her criminals. Apprentices in deviltry 
became past-masters during the long voyage in the 
horrible barracoon of the convict-ship, and in the huge 
convict-barracks that studded the colony. The disci- 
pline was ruthless, enforced by stern warders and 
routine-mad officials, supported in their masterful- 
ness by firelocks of British soldiers. a 

Good behavior enabled the criminals, after an or- 
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deal period in the prisons, to emerge into a condition | 


of white slavery, that was worse in many respects 
| than black slavery. They were liable still to the lash, 
at the caprice of the squatters for whom they worked 
as “assigned servants,’ and to be sent back to the 


horrors of the chain-gang, or the penitentiary, if 


their master decided that they did not suit him. But 


with all its risks, ‘assigned service’? was the compar- | 


| ative paradise of the Tasmanian convict. 


In a twinkling, Zidda explained that he meant to 
The cloak of Jack 
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he 
rocky and wooded Tasman’s Peninsula, joined on to 
the mamland by a narrow, sandy spit. 


Yhis penin- 
sula was wholly given over to convicts. They were 
} quartered in the prison settlement of Port Arthur, 
and chopped timber and hewed stone all over the 
peninsula, A chained rank of fierce dogs assisted 
| the warders in guarding the spit that linked this pan. 
demonium to the mainland of the island. Neverthe- 
| less there were occasional escapes, and if the fugi- 
| tives were not run down by the dogs, they starved to 
death in the lone woodlands, sometimes after a re- 
sort to cannibalism. Infractions of prison discipline 
were punished by death, by countless lashes, by 
| chains and irons, the mere sight of which—they are 
| preserved as curiosities—makes one shudder. 
| Fancy aman compelled to break stones in fetters 
round waist and ankles weighing, with their massive 
linking chains, close on two hundred pounds! Fancy 
a man first lashed till his back ran with blood, and 
then fastened to the wall in an erect position by iron 
collar and iron waist shackles! By such treatment 
convict-men became wild beasts, with a savage lust 
for blood. 

Then the worst of the incorrigibles were shipped 
| off to the ghastly Gehenna of Norfolk Island, there 
| to be “tamed”? by yet more relentless rigor of disci- 
| pline. Over the portals of that island’s prison-house 
| might have been inscribed the legend of Dante’s “In- 
ferno.” For years a despot-fiend named Price ruled 
over the Norfolk Island convict establishment, a 
man who had a diabolical delight in teasing wretches 
into ebullitions of mutiny, that he might have the 
fell joy of punishing them, still mocking them as he 
punished. 

Years after Norfolk Island was abandoned, this 
man, advanced to the position of Inspector-General 
of the prisons of the province of Victoria, on the 
Australian mainland, was visiting the convict-hulks 
anchored in the river Yarra, which constitutes the 
harbor of Melbourne. Among the criminals of the 
Yarra hulks were some of the old Norfolk Island con- 
victs, in whose memories glowed a lurid recollection 
of the devilish ingenuity of cruelty they had experi- 
enced long ago at the hands of John Price. 

Now, although prisoners, their limbs were as free 
as their memories were keen. 


With a simultaneous 
impulse of revenge at any cost they fell upon him and 
tore him to pieces in the furious passion of hate 
which the sight of their old persecutor reKindled. 

In the Norfolk Island dungeons, two prisoners, 
rather than endure the long horror of their condition, 
would cast lots which should kill the other. The 
man to whom the death-lot fell, would calmly lie 
down and suffer his comrade to strangle him. Death 
equally awaited the executioner. 

lransportation to Van Diemen’s Land ceased in 
1853. Gradually, by effluxion of sentences and by 
deaths, the convict-ranks grew thinner and thinner. 
Anera of humanity set in, and when the Port Ar- 
thur establishment was finally closed, there were 
prisoners in that establishment who were sorry to 
take the liberty which was forced upon them. 

There remained on the hands of the authorities a 
considerable number of convicts whose liberation 
was impossible. These men were lunatics — men 
whose insanity for the most part was traceable to the 
devilish tyranny of the bad old days. Some had sunk 
into imbecility because of long spells of solitary con- 
finement. Others had gone quietly mad under the 
strain of hopelessness, of monotony, of sheer inabil- 
ity to keep sane amid surroundings of so profound 
misery. Others, again, of stronger nature, had beaten 
their heads ferociously against the strong bolts and 
bars of relentless discipline; had writhed and fought, 
and set their teeth hard to meet punishment with de- 
fiant scorn and tameless persistency of mutinous 
spirit, till at length the passion of a life so terrible 
had intensified itself into raving madness. Some 
had been fairly flogged into insanity, others had 
moped into idiocy; others were madmen for life be- 
cause of the horrible sufferings they had undergone 
in unsuccessful attempts to escape. 

What was to be done with this ghastly legacy of 
the dead convict system? The charge ef the luna- 
tics fell on the mother country, but she devolved on 
the colony the task of caring for the wretched de- 
tachment of spoiled humanity that cast a reproach 
backward on the penal system of which she had puri- 
tied herself. 

Within a mile of Hobart, the beautiful capital of 
Tasmania, on a little meadow space of a romantic 
dell in which flows a sparkling stream that has sprung 
from out the purple bosom of Mount Wellington, 
there stood a convict-prison. ‘The Cascades” Pris- 
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on, for that was its name, had a malign history, re- 
garding which it is not necessary to be minute. In 
its latest phase it had been a receptacle for female 
convicts, and now its wards and roomy open-air en- 
Thither from Port Arthur were 
removed the convict lunaties; here to abide rather in 
an asylum than in a prison, for most were convicts 
no longer, until merciful death should sweep into the 
grave this melancholy relic of a shameful epoch. 

| When TI spent a few days in Hobart last year, “the 
| Cascades had for me a lurid fascination. It was a 
curious contrast—the romantic beauty of the situa- 
tion, and the ghastly horror that had been located 
here in the midst of a scene so fair. The little fore- 
court in which fronted the chief warder’s house was 
a bower of lavishly blooming creepers. 

“Keep close to me,” said the warder before we en- 
tered the den of the wild beasts, “and be careful to 
let no man sneak up behind you.” 

Then the wicket was opened and we stepped into 
the arena—a spacious gravelled yard with wards and 
cells opening from it on either side. A low, hum- 
ming, meaningless noise struck the ear as we el 
tered—the vague sound from the eighty or ninety 
lunatics that constitute the population of this asy- 
lum-prison. The air was charged with that strange 
fetid odor—the characteristic smell of madness. 

Under the supervision of some half-dozen keepers, 
the maniacs had the free run of the spacious ward, 
with a few dangerous exceptions. Some squatted 
in corners gibbering; others lay on the gravel and 
played unmeaningly with the pebbles. One or two 
stood apart, muttering and scowling. The dreadful 
faces turned one’s blood; faces out. of which almost 
everything human had perished, and left only the ex- 
pression of brutality, vacuous simply, or charged 
| with a ferocity from which one instinctively recoiled. 


closures lay vacant. 
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One tall, soldierly man stepped from the crowd, 
saluted, and began to relate to me a perfectly co- 
herent tale of grievance. 

“Ya!” interrupted a hangdog ruffian whose 
face literally glared with hate—“that —— was 
John Price’s flogger on Norfolk Island!” 


It was true, the warder testified; the ex-soldier 


into desperation, and from desperation crossed the 
narrow boundary-line into stark lunacy. Mad 
people are notably long-lived, and those lunatics 
of the “Cascades” die very slowly. 

Many years will have to elapse ere the last of 
them will be carried to the little convict grave- 
yard, under the willow-trees, across the foot-bridge 

















CONVICT LUNATICS OF 


had been spared the rope to which he had been | from the prison buildings ; 


sentenced for a double murder, on undertaking a 
duty which he had performed with actual zest till 


| 
| 
| 


TASMANIA, 


and then will have 
perished the last monument of a system the hor- 
rors and the cruelties of which are one of the foul- 


’ 


the horror of the punishments of which he had | est spots on the annals of British administration. 


been the instrument turned his brain. 

Murders! why, there was hardly a man of all 
this dreadful company who had not committed 
murder. You could discern the homicidal mania 
stirring. A warder moved quietly up to a great | 
fellow who, on the edge of the little crowd, 
were facing it with our backs to the wall, 


we 
had 
been gesticulating furtively with clenched fists. 
The warder put his hand on the man’s shoulder | 
and led him away. 

“He would have tried for my throat 
if he could have got behind me,” 
chief in the most matter-of-fact tone. 
“THe stabbed me twice at Port Arthur in the old 
days, before he was classed among the lunatics, 


that one— 
remarked the 
warder, 


and to kill me is his one idea.” 

They would talk freely of the old dreadful 

days, most of them; and showed a genuine pride 
in having attained a pre-eminence in reckless re- 
volt against discipline. 
* said one quite with enthu- 
siasm. “Jolin Price never could break me, hard 
as he tried. I had always the last word of him, 
and that last word was a curse. I spat at him 
when I was in irons so heavy I couldn't move 
hand or foot, after he had flogged me till the pave- 
ment ran blood. ‘Then he put the gag-bridle on 
me for two days, and when he took it off I cursed 
his eyes!” 

“Yes,” said another, complacently, “I was one 
of the Norfolk Island mutineers. We didn’t stand 
for a little blood them days; there wasn’t one of 
us as wouldn’t as soon have died as lived!” 


“IT was a pebble,’ 


Of the slavering idiot in a corner, who had been 
a cannibal, it is too horrible to write anything. In 
the opposite corner from him was a hutch, in a | 
little enclosure, fenced with 
Something inside the hutch was emitting a low, 


strong palisading. 


The warden 
called out a name. At the word, a dreadful being, 
all but naked, scarcely human, darted from the 
hutch, and sprang at the palisading with a maniac 
fury that was horrible, raving and cursing as he | 
tore at the woodwork, as a baffled wild beast would 
Ill treatment had made this being reckless; 
in his accesses of reckless passion, he had striven 
to take human life once and again. Punishment 
had but whetted the fierce appetite for retaliation, 
till unbridled passion had merged into furious 
madness of the dreadful type on which we looked 
with shuddering. 

I had the curiosity to go and see these convict- 
lunatics stripped for the weekly bath. There were | 


growling sound as we approached. 


do. 








very few whose backs above the waist were not 
furrowed and seamed in the callosity of severe 
tloggings. One man told me he had received over 
three thousand lashes; another, that he had been 
flogged every fortnight for six months at a stretch. 
Many 
where the heavy fetters that they had worn, often 
for years, had chafed their galling way through 
the skin into the flesh. 

In the otfice is preserved the parchment record 
of each convict-lunatic, with his crimes and their 
punishments entered methodically. The entries 
are curt, but one does not need to read between 
the lines to discern how, under a routine of re- 
Jentless severity, so many wretches were lashed 


showed callosities round the ankle-joints 
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+o 
FAITH AND DESTINY. 
Unanswered yet? Faith cannot be unanswered, 
ler feet were firmly planted on the rock; 
Amid the wildest storms she stands undaunted, 
Nor quails before the loudest thunder shock 

She knows Omnipotence has heard her prayer, 

And cries, “It shall be done,” sometime, somewhere, 
—Browning, 


or 
AN OCEAN-BOUND HOME. 


Probably the remotest and loneliest spot on 
earth is the little island of Tristan d’Acunha. 
This speck of an island, which is only seven miles 
long and six wide, lies almost midway between 
Africa and South America, and a thousand miles 
south of the equator. 

When Napoleon was imprisoned on St. Helena, 
it was thought that the loneliest place in the world 
had been assigned to him as a prison. But St. 
Helena is fourteen hundred miles nearer a conti- 
nent than is Tristan d’Acunha. 
of miles of ocean lie between it and the smallest 
island nearest to it. Tristan, in short, is a tiny 
oasis in a boundless wilderness of water, go from 
it in which direction you will. 

It is a rocky and cliff-girt little isle, with a soli- 
tary mountain a thousand feet high rearing itself 
from the midst. Weeks and sometimes even 
months elapse, without so much as the film of a 
ship’s sail being espied in the distance from its 
shores. 

Yet on this lonely speck of rock and earth, 
there lives a bright, cheerful, thrifty Christian 
community which is, seemingly, quite happy in 
its isolation from all the rest of the world. There 
are about a hundred inhabitants, all Englishmen 
and Englishwomen. ‘The oldest inhabitant is a 
man of seventy-eight, who was wrecked on the 
island fifty years ago, and has ever since dwelt 
there, and has become the patriarch of the little 
company. 

An English captain, returning from a long voy- 
age in the course of which he anchored at ‘Tris- 
tan, has recently given a very interesting account 
of the community. Those who compose it are 
one and all farmers, cattle-raisers, and shepherds. 
In the valleys of the island are fertile fields, where 
potatoes mainly are grown. On the slopes were 
grazing some seven hundred head of cattle and as 
many sheep. The food of the people consists for 
the most part of beef, mutton, fowls, potatoes, and 
fish. 

As to the dwellings, they are described as being 
kept very clean and tidy, as we might expect 
from English people, and the people themselves 
are healthy, robust and long-lived. They have 
some whaling-boats, and are very adventurous in 
their sea-roaming after whales. They sometimes 
row as far as twenty miles out to sea to intercept 
a passing ship. 

It is often the case that that region is assailed 
by mighty tempests of wind, while the island is 
subjected at times to what are called the “rollers” 
—huge masses of high-raised water which fairly 
inundate the lofty shores. 

Tristan used formerly to produce many fruits 
and vegetables which can no longer be grown 


Many hundreds | 





there. The reason of this is that the island is 
overrun by rats, which escaped from a ship that 
anchored there, and which the people have never 
been able to exterminate. 

The people have preserved the customs of their 
| English native land. In the centre of the settle- 
iment stands the little English church, to which all 

the inhabitants repair on Sunday mornings. Thus 
the church-bells of England and the prayer and 
praise of the home churches find a faint echo across 
the leagues of ocean which stretch between the 
motherland and the lonely rock of the Southern 
seas. 

The people of Tristan, solitary as their island is, 
steadfastly refuse to leave it. They look upon it 
as their home; to some it is their native land. The 
ships which now and then touch upon its shores 
in vain offer to bring them back to the haunts of 
civilization. They have grown to love their lone- 
liness, and to be content with a lot which is strange 
and pathetic indeed. 





_ 
or 


THE CONQUEROR. 





The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armor against Fate— 
Death lays his icy hand on kings; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


—Sir Walter Shirley. 
or 


NATIONAL MOURNING. 


It was the singular good fortune of General 
Grant to have survived the animosities that grew 
up around him, and that were excited by him, so 
that when he died there were neither public nor 
private enmities left to be laid aside by those who 
had once cherished them. 

Yet the passions of which he was the exciting 
cause were exceedingly violent as well as various 
in character. In the first place, he was the suc- 
cessful general who put an end to the hopes of 
establishing an independent government for the 
Southern States. How creditable it is, both to him 
and to those who were twenty years ago a con- 
quered people, that in half a generation almost 
every trace of resentment against General Grant 
as a principal agent in causing the disappointment 
of the South should have disappeared. 

Soon after the war closed, General Grant was 
| plunged into the whirlpool of politics, and, by 4 

series of events which brought him into sharp 
| conflict with President Johnson, became the rally- 
|ing point of a party. Then he was subjected 
to criticism, obloquy and abuse such as few men 
could have outlived, and yet have retained a ves- 
tige of reputation. Yet the events which occurred 
while the general was Acting-Secretary of War 
are now barely remembered as an episode in his 
life. 

Next, he was President during eight eventful 
years. The South had a fresh grievance against 
him, mm that he urged and approved all the meas- 
ures of reconstruction, and directed all the efforts 
to defeat the plans of the white men of that part 
of the country to regain control of the State gov- 
ernments. He incurred the fierce enmity of the 
opposition party by his political course, and by 
some of his acts and appointments he alienated 

many of his own party friends. 
| All this is true, and yet the American people 
has not, since Washington died, given expression 
to more universal and more genuine sorrow than 
it has felt at the death of Grant. North and South, 
Republicans and Democrats, have united to testify 
their sincere respect for him,—respect which it 
would be impossible for them to feel without mod- 
ifying the harsh judgments which many of them 
have passed upon him. 

What, then, is the explanation? The mourning 
has been, and is, earnest. Yet Southerners neither 
admit that their cause was a bad one, nor profess 
gratitude to the man who ruined it in the field. 
Moreover, the politicians who condemned Presi- 
dent Grant’s acts would no doubt condemn them 
again, quite as strongly, under similar circum- 
stances. 

The secret all lies in one fact. The country and 
the world have learned to appreciate the simplic- 
ity, the purity, the honesty and the patriotism of 
General Grant’s motives. They may not accept 
his judgments or approve his acts, but they know 
that his intentions were good. 

The feelings they entertain towards him are not 
very different from those which Englishmen will 
display when Mr. Gladstone’s life has closed. 
For the most virulent opponent of that venerable 
statesman, though he may think that Mr. Glad- 
stone has brought his country to the verge of ruin, 
and may rejoice most heartily that there is a new 
government and a new policy, will concede his 
commanding ability and his purity of motive. 

It has been a solemn experience, this public 
mourning of an entire nation for its first citizen. 
“Republics are ungrateful,” is an old saying, but 
not always a true one. Gratitude is an affair of 
the heart, and shows itself in outward acts. Our 
Republic loaded General Grant with its highest 
honors, and if for a time it seemed to neglect him, 
it had only to be reminded that he was in trouble 
and sickness to return to him with both sympathy 
and help. 

His last days were cheered by the cordial good- 
will expressed for him from every quarter, and 
the people have shown the depth of their interest 
in him not merely by the display of mourning 
emblems, by the flags at half-mast, by the tolling 
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bells, by the numerous memorial services, by the 
touching written and spoken tributes to his mem- 
ory,—not by these only, but in the strong expres- 
sions of feeling as to his burial-place, and in the 
less ostentatious sorrow which is exhibited when 
one talks with his neighbor or expresses his grief 
in the privacy of home. 

Not riches, not high office, not the high-sound- 
ing praises which men bestow upon heroes, can be 
so grateful and welcome to the patriot, as a per- 
manent place in the hearts and affections of the 
people, as one who has acted well his part and 
| worthily served his country and his fellow-men. 


+e 
CHILDISH RESENTMENT. 


“Dll never speak to you again as long as I live!” 
cries the school girl or boy, who is mortally offended 
and ‘*won’t play.” 
| Alas that such folly should not be confined to 
childish years and undisciplined minds! The authen- 

ticated stories of the perpetuation of old grudges and 
family feuds are enough, however, to convince one 
| that this is a misfortune of temperament not easily 








outgrown. Almost every one can find within the 
| circle of his acquaintances some one family which 
“doesn’t speak”? with some other. More discourag- 
ing still is the spectacle of men and women who, 
beneath the same roof, refuse to hold intercourse 
with one another. 

A true story comes from the country of an old lady 
who did not wish her daughter to marry, and there- 
fore refused, for a long period of years, to speak to 
her son-in-law. He was a very worthy man, as she 
acknowledged, but the fact that he had acted con- 

| trary to her wishes was an offence not to be over- 
looked. 

“I did have to come pretty nigh speakin’ once,” 
she is wont to declare. ‘‘We were the only ones left 
to home from meetin’ one Sunday, and I see the cows 

|in the corn. He didn’t know they were there, an’ I 
;couldn’t drive ’em out; so I beckoned him to the 
back door, an’ p’inted!” ; 

Poor old lady! she gloried in her tenacity of pur- 

| pose as much as Columbus might have done in his. 

| To say nothing of its moral aspect, the perpetua- 
tion of a family feud does imply certain rather pecu- 
| liar social drawbacks. One finds it difficult, after 
| taking a vow of eternal silence, to make one’s opin- 
| ions known. 

Emile de Girardin, the French journalist, lived on 
the most unfriendly terms with his second wife. The 
house was fortunately large enough to permit them 
to dwell entirely apart from each other. One day 
Madame de Girardin had an important communica- 
tion to make to her husband, and taking a small 
sheet of paper, she wrote,— 

«The boudoir to the library: Would like to go to 
Switzerland.” 

Monsieur de Girardin responded,— 

“The library to the boudoir: Go.” 

It is stated of the fun-loving citizens of an “up- 
country” village that they once bravely took into 
their own hands the reconciliation of two hostile 
neighbors, and carried the day by the adoption of 
exceedingly simple means. The men in question 
were, as it happened, desirous of holding office, and 
their townsmen elected them both selectmen. 

They had not the heart to refuse such public honor. 
So, though they had not been for years aware of each 
other’s existence, they deigned to consult together 
on town business. Frigid at first, their intercourse 
warmed in the pleasant process of becoming newly 
acquainted, and they finally grew to be excellent 
friends, and remained so after their term of office had 
expired. 

Owing to certain practical reasons not akin to those 
which prevent us from being Shakespearcs and Mil- 
tons, it is evident that we cannot all be selectmen. 
Therefore, not having that resource in reserve to 
cement broken friendships, let us resolve to keep all 
bonds, either of intimacy or acquaintanceship, in- 
tact. 





UNRESTRAINED. 


A visitor at a small summer resort at the sea coast 
entered the railway station one sultry July day, to 
wait for a train. Two young girls of about fourteen 
entered, attired in embroidered white dresses, which 
left their arms bare; lace, gay ribbons ard jewelry 
were heaped on them; the dresses were, in fact, such 
as they would wear at an evening assembly, except 
for the shoes muddied by tramping through the lanes. 
The following conversation took place: 

“That’s the down-express, Ella. The conductor’s 
your young man.” 

“No, I’ve taken up that fellow on the second ac- 
commodation. He’s brakeman. He said he’d bring 
me something from town to-day.” 

Giggle. “I wonder what it'll be. That brakeman 
on the express brought me a box of caramels yester- 


day. I promised to have a bunch of roses for him to- 
day.”’ 
“Caramels! I'll bring some roses to-morrow.” 


Giggling, long-continued. 

The ticket-seller, a coarse young man, with a whis- 
key-tainted breath, thrust his head out of the win- 
dow. 

“Say! None o’ that, Miss May! 
roses you bring.” 

Miss May tossed her head. “Nonsense! You didn’t 
speak to me on the promenade last night.” 

One or two brakemen and loungers had been listen- 
ing to this colloquy with unpleasant leers. 

“I know why he didn’t speak to you, miss,” said 
one. ‘*’Cos he’s married, and that was his wife with 
him.” 

The girls tossed their heads, and went out to meet 
the conductors of the in-coming train. 

“Who are they?” asked the visitor. He was sur- 
prised to hear that they were the daughters of a most 
respectable and influential family, who were spend- 
ing the summer at the hotel. 

The next day he was introduced to their mother, 
who said to him presently,— be 

“My little girls are not fond of books. There seems 
to be nothing to occupy them here. I let them wan. 
der at will. I do not believe in this new system ot 


ZI want all the 
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guarding girls so closely. 

innocence and freedom.” 
The story is true, and might be true of countless 

American mothers and daughters this summer. 


Nothing is so charming as 


2 
> 


EGOTISTICAL AND PERSONAL. 





Fifty years ago strangers, on entering the United 
States Senate Chamber, asked that Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun and Benton might be pointed out to them. 
‘They were the four leading statesmen of the day, 
and the personal appearance of each one justified 
the gaze of his admiring partisans. 

But neither of the first three, not even Webster, 
was more striking in figure, face, or head than Ben- 
ton. He was conspicuous physically, dressed neatly, 
bore himself with dignity, save when irritated, and 
delivered instructive and edifying speeches upon such 
subjects as he had investigated. 

His senatorial brethren used to dislike his dictatorial 
manner, and the people thought him pompous and 
egotistical. Mr. Benton’s bearing was not conciliato- 
ry. He was as dogmatic toward his colleagues as if 
they were pigmies and hea giant. In addressing a 
popular assembly, he threw modesty aside, and spoke 
boastingly of himself and his deeds. 

Though fond of talking about himself, prompted 
by a strange freak of modesty, he rarely used the 
persoual pronoun “I,” employing the third person in- 
stead, as ‘‘Benton said this,”’ or ‘Benton did that.’’ 

“Citizens,” said he once, in a public address,—he 
rarely said “fellow-citizens,”— ‘no man since the 
days of Cicero has been abused as has Benton. What 
Cicero was to Catiline, the Roman conspirator, Ben- 
ton has been to John Caldwell Calhoun, the South 
Carolina nullifier. Cicero fulminating his philippics 
against Catiline in the Roman forum; Benton de- 
nouncing John Caldwell Calhoun on the floor of the 
American Senate. Cicero against Catiline; Benton 
against Calhoun.” 

“Colonel, I believe you have made an impression 
on these people,” said a friend to him, after he had 
ended his speech. 

“Always the case, sir,” replied the egotistical but 
sincere man; “always the case, sir. No one opposes 
Benton but a few black-jack prairie lawyers; fellows 
who aspire to the ambition of cheating some honest 
farmer out of a heifer in a suit before a justice of the 
peace, sir; these are the only opponents of Benton. 
Benton and the people, Benton and democracy, are 
one and the same, sir,—synonymous terms, sir,— 
synonymous terms, sir.” 

Two of Benton’s active political opponents were 
Jones, a State Senator, and Birch, a judge of the 
Supreme Court. They followed him in his canvass- 
ing, and replied to his speeches. 

“Citizens,” said the amazed statesman, “I have 
been dogged all over this State by such men as Claude 
Jones and Jim Birch. Pericles was once so dogged. 
He called a servant, made him light a lamp, and show 
the man who had dogged him the way home. 

“But it could not be expected of me, citizens, that 
I should ask any servant of mine, either white or 
black, or any free negro, to perform an office of such 
humiliating degradation as gallant home such men 
as Claude Jones and Jim Birch; and that witha 
lamp, citizens, that passers-by might see what kind 
of company my servants kept.” 


+o. 
OLD VIRGINIA MATRONS. 


The old-fashioned Virginia matron was not femin- 
fne in the modern sense of the word, which makes it 
synonymous with trivial, feeble, and inane. She was 
feminine, however, in the sense of being and doing 
what is appropriate to woman. 

A letter written by Mrs. Carrington, describing 
a visit which she and her husband, a soldier of the 
Revolution, made to Mount Vernon, just before 
Washington’s death, gives a view of the Virginia 
tady of one hundred years ago. After mentioning 
that Washington extended his retiring hour from 
uine to twelve to talk about the scenes of the war, 
and that Mrs. Washington spoke of the days of her 
public life as “her lost days,”’ she writes: 

“Let us repair to the old lady’s room, which is pre- 
cisely in the style of our good old aunt’s—that is to 
say, nicely fixed for all sorts of work. On one side 
sits the chambermaid, with her knitting; on the 
other, a little colored pet, learning to sew. 

“An old, decent woman is there, with her table and 
shears, cutting out the negroes’ winter clothes, while 
the good lady directs them all, incessantly knitting 
herself. 

“She points out to me several pairs of nice colored 
stockings and gloves she had just finished, and pre- 
sents me with a pair half-done, which she begs I will 
finish and wear for her sake. 

“It is wonderful, after a life spent as these good 
people have necessarily spent theirs, to see them, in 
retirement, assume those domestic habits that prevail 
in our country.” 

The words we have italicized show that Martha 
Washington, instead of being singular, was a type 
of Virginia matrons. The words of Proverbs de- 
scribed them: “She seeketh wool and flax, and work- 
eth willingly with her hands.” “She girdeth her 
loins with strength, and maketh strong her arms.” 
“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” 


44> 
+o 


JAPANESE PROVERBS. 


The Japanese are fond of proverbs, and in conse- 
quence their language can boast many happy hits. 
Some of the axiomatic sayings which are accredited 
to Japan are really of recent introduction into the 
country, the people absorbing Western expressions 
with great facility. Some few of the following may 
be traced to other lands, but they are so well known 
throughout the Empire as really to deserve the name 
of Japanese. 

The Japanese Mrs. Partington is characterized as 
attempting ‘‘to drive away fog with a fan.” 

An allusion to the usual effect of revenge in an un- 
civilized country is contained in the expression, 
“When you curse, look out for two graves.” 

It is common with us to say nothing but what is 
charitable of the dead. In Japan, where the tiger is 
only known as a rare foreign animal, the saying goes, 
“Spare the skin of the dead tiger.” 





Domestic infelicity receives comment in the phrase, 
“A three-inch tongue can kill a six-foot man.” 

Others, more terse, require no explanation: 

“The borrower smiles like a saint, and the repayer 
scowls like a fiend.” 

“The bad artist blames his brush.” 

“Frog spawn becomes frogs.” 

“Egg-plants do not spring from melon-seeds.” 

“Do not seek fish on trees.” 

“There is no escaping the net of providence.” 

“Blind men fear not snakes.” 

“Making an idol does not give it a soul.” 


~4@ 
Ae 





FAMOUS OLD MAIDS. 

Wordsworth, enumerating his female friends, men- 

tions the 
“Maidens withering on the stalk,” 

This gives him a rhyme, but the phrase is hardly 
the hemism he intended it to be for blunt “old 
maid.” Many persons thoughtlessly and rudely use 
the term “old maid” with an implied slur, as though 
there was something derogatory in it, but such peo- 
ple forget that single women have adorned positions 
of the first importance in social and even public life, 
and written their names high in the history of litera- 
ture, science and philanthropy. Herschel’s sister and 
Maria Mitchell could nearly match the famous Mrs. 
Somerville in the higher mathematics. 





The name of Miss Hannah More will occur to every 
one as representing one of the most influential moral 
forces of her time. The North British Advertiser con- 
tinues the list : 

Queen Elizabeth of England was certainly one of 
the most illustrious modern sovereigns. Her rule 
over Great Britain comprised the most brilliant liter- 
ary age of the English-speaking people. Her political 
acumen was put to as severe tests as that of any other 
ruler the world ever saw. 

Maria - ‘Edgeworth was an old maid. It was this 
woman’s writings that first suggested the thought of 
writing similarly to Sir Walter Scott. Her brain 
may be called the mother of the ““Waverley” novels. 

Jane Porter lived and died an old maid. The chil- 
dren of her busy brain were “Thaddeus of Warsaw” 
and “The Scottish Chiefs,” which have moved the 
hearts of millions with excitement and tears. Joanna 
Baillie, poet and play-writer, was ‘“‘one of ’em.” 

Florence Nightingale, most gracious lady, heroine 
of Inkermann and Balaklava hospitals, has to the 
present written “Miss” before her name. The man 
who should marry her might well crave to take the 
name of Nightingale. 

Sister Dora, the brave spirit of English pest-houses, 
whose story is as a helpful evangel, was the bride of 
the world’s sorrow only. And then what names could 
the writer and the reader add to those whom the great 
world may not know, but we know, and the little 
world of the village, the church, the family know. 





———_++ or — 
“SECOND WIND.” 


Every boy who has run a mile knows what it is to 
gain a “second wind,” though he may not be able to 
explain why one minute he is out of breath, and the 
next feels as if he could run several miles. A writer 
in Longman’s Magazine gives this clear explanation 
of the fact: 


The reader may not be aware that in ordinary 
breathing we use only a portion of our lun a the | 
cells at the extremity not being brought into pla: 

This i is the reason why those who are not “in train. | 
ing,” and who try to run for any distance, soon begin 
to gasp, and unless they are courageous enough to 
persevere in spite of the choking sensation, are forced 


off, and the result is what is technically known as 
“second wind.” When the second wind is fully estab- 
lished the runner does not become out of breath, but 
= on running as long as his legs will carry him. I 

now this by experience, having been accustomed for | 

some years torun three miles every morning over a 
very hilly road. The fact is, that on starting, the 
farthest portions of the lungs are choked with air, 
and the remainder do not supply air enough to meet 
the increased circulation caused by exercise. 

By degrees, however, the neglected cells come into 
play, and when the entire lung is in working order 
the circulation and respiration again balance each 
other, and the “second wind” is the result. 

Now let the reader repeat his experiment of hold- 
ing his breath against time, but first let him force out 
of his lungs every particle of air that he can expel, 
and then draw as deep a breath as his lungs will 
— If this be repeated seventy or eighty times b 

of imitation of the whale, the experimenter will 
fin that he can huld his breath for a minute and a 
half without inconvenience. 

Should he be a swimmer, he should always take 
this precaution before “taking a header,” and he will 
find that he can swim for a considerable distance be- 
fore he needs to rise for breath. 


~~ 
or 


WHY HE WAS INQUISITIVE. 


The average American will ask questions,—which 
habit is certainly one of the surest ways of acquiring 
knowledge,—but it is not often that he gives so 
plausible an excuse for impertinence as the “lank 
stranger” did in this case. The News of Savannah 
makes a note of the following: 





Col. Nat Hammond was on the train not long ago, 
when a lank, pont tte -looking stranger moved 
across the aisle and took a seat by him. He gazed at 
Col. Hammond attentively for a full minute, and 
then said, “Howdy do?” 

“Tam well, sir,” replied Col. Hammond. A pause 
for about two minutes. Then, “What mout your 
name ag 

he name is Hammond, sir.’ 

A still longer pause, and ens “TI hope there aint 
no harm done?’ 

“There is not, sir.” 

An nee ene. during which the stranger 

Col losely. Then, “You 
see, I’ve got an a... lives up in Tennessee, that I 
aint never seen, and I thought I might come upon 
him sometime by jist asking folks their names!” 


a 
WORTH FINDING. 


Those who can appreciate the value of a good voice 
to its possessor will enjoy a story which is told of a 








the “Death of Nelson,” who has now been dead some 
years, but whose name is still a household word: 


There are many still living who can remember him 
and his marvellous performances. Despite his im- 
pression that he was born to be a composer and not 
a vocalist, his extraordinary aptitude for singing 
“his organs of more varied power, more quienes 
compass, and more astonishing flexibility than were 
ever possessed by any other singer,”’ have gained for | 
_ undying fame. 


ham’s fellows valued his voice. During a rehearsal 
Braham said to Tom Cooke, who was conducting,— 





little effect to the passage. 
“Do yon?” said Tom; 
| the sort of a voice I would like to pick up.” 


to stop. But if they will persevere, the choking goes | 


noted English vocalist, Braham, the composer of | ere. 8 


A good joke is told which well illustrates how Bra- | 


“Now, Tom, keep quiet along here, because just at 
this point I intend dropping my voice, so as to give a 


“whereabouts? for it’s just 


Payson’s is the most reliable Ink for plain or deco- 
rative marking on linen. It is sold by all Stationers. [Adv, 





“I really can’t begin to tell the good I derived from 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla,” says a Lowell lady. (Adv. 
———_>—_—_ 

Scrofula cannot resist the purifying powers of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. (4de. 
—__—_o—__—— 

The superiority of BURNETT'S FLAVORING Ex- 
TRACTS consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. They are warranted free from the poisonous 
oils and acids which enter into the composition of many 
of the factitious fruit favors now in the markets. [Adv, 

——— ~~» - —— 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv, 
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We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We doa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 
60 to 90 CLUB ORDERS each day VER - PLATED 
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801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 


MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 

















For the Companion. 
AT LINCOLN’S GRAVE. 


A solemn hush is in the air; 
Awe lays her finger on my lip, 
And nature seems to bend in prayer, 
Clainring with me companionship 
In love and reverence, to-day, 
For the great man whose grave is here, | 
The martyr o’er whose dust I lay | 
The silent tribute of a tear. 


What deep emotions fill the soul 
Beside this grave, as we look back 
And see again the war-cloud roll 
Across the horizon, grim and black, 
For one to lead then came the ery — 
It echoes on our ears to-dz 
The heart of Lincoln makes reply, 
His words the mustering millions sway, 














I see the grave and earnest man, 
With steadfast purpose in his eyes, 
Stand facing dangerous times to scan, 
With anxious look, the threatening skies. 
1 hear him speak. His words are bri 
With faith that God would show the 
He did, and left to us this grave, 
From which he speaks to us to-day, 











e, 
way. 


I live again those April days, 
When people cried, “Our chief is dead!” 
And questioned, in their grief’s amaze, 
Of who should lead as he had led. 
I hear the Nation’s bitter ery 
Of sorrow for the man who fell | 
As peace across the stormy sky 
Flashed out its rainbow miracle, 





Thy loss was not our loss alone, ] 
© martyr’d chieftain, true and tried; 
The great world claimed thee as her own 
With all a loving mother’s pride. 
And many a heart beyond the sea 
Who breathed with thee in Freedom’s air, 
Cried out in tribute unto thee, 
“We lost our noblest brother there!” 





Rest, Lincoln, with thy work well done, 
No more the land is filled with sirife; 
The soldier father tells his son, 
In peac the lesson of thy life; 
From Ne and South, men meet, to-day, | 
As brothers, by thy place of rest; | 
The spot is holy ground, we say, | 
The sacred Mecca of the West. 






EBEN E, REXFORD. 
Springfield, 111., June, 1885, . 


Aor 


For the Companion, 


SEVEN MILLIONS FOR A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT. 

That was what the city of Baltimore received at 
Christmas, 1873. 

You may ask, Who was the giver ? 

A quiet old Quaker gentleman of seventy-eight, 
named Johns Hopkins, who had died che day be- 
fore. 

He had begun life as a farmer’s boy; had after- 
wards been a grocer’s clerk; then rose to the head 
of a great wholesale establishment, and later be- 
came a bank president and a millionaire. 

But millionaires are not uncommon, and farmer 
lads beside Johns Hopkins have counted at mid- 
dle life their dollars by millions. In what, then, 
lay the difference between this particular Balti- | 
more millionaire and other men as wealthy ? | 

Simply in this fact: He looked upon his vast | 
possessions as constituting a responsibility which 
he must discharge in the manner that would do 
the most good to his fellows, and not as merely 
affording unlimited opportunities for personal en- 
joy ment. 

During his long and honorable life he gave lib- 
erally and judiciously in various ways, but he 
had one definite object in mind, to which he 
meant to devote the bulk of his fortune. How 
much careful, far-seeing thought he devoted to 
this end was realized when it became known that 
in his will he had given seven million dollars to 
establish Johns Hopkins University and Hospital. 

This was the outcome of the wise old Quaker’s 
plans, which he had been maturing through his 
long life. Comparatively few conditions were at- 
tached to this princely gift, the most important 
being that the buildings for the university should 
be built from the income and not the principal; 
and it was requested that several free scholarships 
should be created for poor students from Mary- 
land, Virginia and North Carolina. 

The hospital, which is to be an adjunct of the 
university, was ordered to be built after the most | 
approved plans, and after thorough investigations 
of similar institutions abroad. 





The Trustees of the University were chosen by 
Mr. Johns Hopkins, and in their selection he ex- 
ercised the ripe judgment which his knowledge of 
men had given him, and the wisdom of his choice 
in this particular has certainly been justitied by 
events. 

Though one of the youngest colleges in the 
United States, the Johns Hopkins University has 
already become an influence that is felt in many 
directions. The impulse that it has given to study 
and research in Biology, Chemistry, Philology, 
History and other departments has made itself 
strongly felt in the six scientific journals it sus- 
tains and the valuable monographs put forth by 
Fellows of the University under its auspices. 

Every year the University, exercising the broad 
and generous spirit of its founder, distributes 
twenty-five hundred -dollar scholarships, and 
eighteen honorary scholarships are awarded to 
undergraduates . who have displayed particular 
merit. An unusually large number of its gradu- 
ates have become active and hard-working pro- 
fessors, and each year sees the great work which 


| Cabinet sat quiet, and loo 
| a few moments. 
| said nothing. 


| all. 








' 
| J 
' deeper and of greater worth to the world. 


Not to any costly pile of marble must we look | 


for the memorial of this man who knew how to 
give wisely, a rare knowledge, but to the busy, 
useful lives that generation after generation of 
scholars will live; scholars whose usefulness will 
have been made possible by the beneficence of one 
who recognized that great wealth is chiefly valua- 
ble for the opportunities of well-doing which its 
possession affords. Oscar Fay ADAMS. 

| a e 

j JUDGE FOLGER’S STORY. 

It is not uncommon for a man to ask advice of his 
friends, when that which he really desires is not their 
unbiased opinion, but their hearty endorsement. A 
distinguished writer, who has since become famous, 
received by his father’s will one hundred thousand 
dollars, and invested it all in the book-publishing busi- 
ness. After the partnership had been formed, he, 
either from doubt as to the wisdom of his act, or from 
the desire for a little encouragement, sought the ad- 
vice of Harper & Brothers. “Mr. ——,” said Fletch- 
er Harper, after the gentleman had made a partial 
statement of the facts, “have you already invested 
your money in the publishing business?” 

“Ahem! Well! Yes, sir, I have, 
gentleman, blushing at his detection. 

“Yes, 1 thought so,” said Mr. Harper. “So you 
don’t want advice, but encouragement. Well, all I 
cun say is, that you will fail within two years.” 

And he did. 

A writer in the New York Tribune tells a story 


” 


answered the 


about President Arthur, who once wanted a certain | 


thing done. He so laid the matter before his Cabinet 
as to make it evident that he wished their support, 
but not their opinions. As he reached the close of 
his remarks, he went through the form of asking the 
advice of his Cabinet, saying,— 

“Gentlemen, what is your opinion on the subject?” 

Nobody answered. Frelinghuysen looked at Brew- 
ster, Lincoln frowned inquiringly at Teller, Chandler 
wiped his eyeglasses, and Gresham stroked hi#beard, 

Finally, Folger, who had been quietly rubbing his 
chin in a corner of the room, returned to the table. 

That reminds me of astory,” he said. Everybody 
looked up at him. ‘That reminds me of a story,” re- 
peated Judge Folger. 

‘There was a man in my town once, whom I knew 
well, who had a collection of pictures of which he 


| was very proud. He was a man of culture and means. 


He had travelled extensively in Europe. 
“He considered himself a connoisseur of pictures, 
and his collection, which it had taken him years of 


| toil and labor to bring together, was the special ob- 


ject of his care and attention. 

“He delighted in showing it to his acquaintances; 
in fact, on every possible occasion, he invited their 
criticism of it. 

“One day a friend called, whose opinion about the 
collection he was particularly anxious to know. He 
had heard that his friend was considered an art critic 
of the first order. 

“After dinner, then, he led him into the gallery. 
They passed from picture to picture, the host explain- 
ing the merit of each, the time and circumstances 
under which it was bought, and so on. 

“He considered this and that picture very fine; in 
fact, the whole collection. But he invited his friend 
to express openly and without reserve his opinion. 

“*Do you know,’ he said, turning suddenly to his 
visitor, ‘that man Brown was here the other day, and 
would you believe it, he had the impudence, when I 
asked him what he thought of my pictures, to tell me 
they were mere daubs; not worth the canvas they 
were painted on, and to use similar expressions of 
appreciation. L felt like kicking him down those 
stairs, and out of the house.’ yy his excited 
brow, the host once more asked h 
what do you think of my collection?’ ” 

Here Judge Folger aes rhe members of the 

ed rather embarrassed for 
The President colored slightly, but 


Finally, Frelinghuysen smiled in a careful and dip- 
lomatic manner; Brewster raised his frilled sleeve to 
brush the hat behind which he was concealing a hor- 
rid grin; Chandler’s eyes twinkled with merriment 
through his glasses; Gresham’s mouth twitched; 
Lincoln relaxed his stern and forbidding features, 
and Teller ran his hand over his laughing counte- 
nance. 

The President joined good-naturedly in the laugh 
at his ownexpense, andthe meeting broke up without 
further business having been transacted. The sub- 
ject which the President had broached that day was 
never afterward alluded to at a Cabinet meeting. 


eS 
A DAY WITH GENERAL GRANT. 


There were some minor traits in the character of 
Gen. Grant that were noteworthy in a person so dis- 
tinguished as he was. The writer of these lines spent 
the greater part of a day with him near headquarters 
on the James, and had peculiar opportunities for ob- 
serving him. 


The first thing to attract notice in his appearance | 


and demeanor was the total absence of every sort of 
show, fuss, pretension, consciousness. You would 
say of him, Here is one man who has no vanity at 
His uniform could not be called shabby, but it 
came as near that as the proprieties of his position 
allowed. There are still a few old gentlemen in St. 
Louis who remember seeing Capt. Ulysses Grant 
bringing loads of wood into that city for sale. One 
of them assured us that he saw Capt. Grant one day, 
after his wood was sold, lie down in the bottom of 
his wagon and take a nap. From these lowly em- 
ployments to the first military position on the conti- 
nent he advanced in four years. Nevertheless, he 
was absolutely as quiet in manner and careless of 
appearances as though he had been at the summit of 
affairs for forty years. 

His quietness of demeanor and avoidance of parade 
were the more striking from the contrast he afforded 
to some of his predecessors, pane pd Gen. Win- 
field Scott, who never showed himself on duty with- 
out proclaiming the major-general in every button. 
Gen. Grant spent most of the day in poring over a 
large map of the region, with a General of Division, 
smoking always, and conversing in a low tone. 


Akin to this trait was an entire absence in him of | 


everything like jealousy. We all know how freely he 
acknowledged the merit of his lieutenants in his pub- 
lie writings. He did so with the same kindly empha- 
sis in private conversation. If the final victory had 
fallen to any other officer, it probably would not have 
disturbed his equanimity in the least, nor lessened 
his joy in the restoration of the Union. 

At the dinner-table that day, it was difficult at first 
to draw him into conversation. There were impor- 
tant movements on foot, and he had the air of a man 
who took food because it was part of the army regu- 
lations, his mind being evidently still upon the map 
he had been studying. 

About the middle of the meal, some one asked 
where his children were spending the summer. The 
vacancy vanished from his countenance. He began 
at once to converse with animation and cheerfulness. 
One of his sons, a lad of fourteen, had been much 
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ohns Hopkins had at heart growing broader and | with him in the field that summer, and he spoke of ! 


| his boyish exploits with the delight and gayety of a | 
| fond father. On these topics he was no longer the | 
reserved, the reticent commander-in-chief. He was 
full of anecdote and pleasant reminiscence, and con- 
tinued to converse about his children and his family 
for some time after the table was cleared. 

Toward evening he mounted and rode away, at- 
tended by asingle aide, and followed by two mounted 
orderlies, leaving upon the visitors the impression 
that, however the campaign might end, and whatever 
rank he might finally hold as a soldier, he was an en- 
tirely honest and genuine human being. J.P 
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| For the Companion. 


THE DAY LILY. | 


Just for a day, for a day, | 
break into bloom; | 
Just for a day, for a day, | 
I shed my perfume. | 


Just for a day, for a day, 

“Alack and alas, 

How fleeting and brief thy stay,” 
They cry, as L pass. 

But fleeting and brief, I give 
The wealth of my soul 

Just for the day that I live, 
Without stint or control. 


What more can a life bestow 
Ere it passes away, 
Than its all, though its warmth and glow 
« but for a day? 


NORA PERRY. 
——~+or—___—__ 


SHIFTLESS, 


The story is an old one of the man who did not re- 
pair his leaky roof for two reasons: one was that he 
could not do so when it was raining, and the other 
was that the roof did not need mending when it was 
not raining. Such shiftless creatures are common 
even in this busy world. 


A family named Kilridge in Indiana was notori- 
ously shiftless. The husband and father, a giant in 
physical strength, spent his time playing an old fid- 
dle, sleeping, and eating when there was anything in 
his tumble-down old cabin to eat. 

The mother was as indolent as her husband. A 
pipe of tobacco or mullein leaves, a cup of rye and 
corn-meal coffee, and any old rag in the shape of a 
dress supplied her earthly wants. 

A horde of half-dressed and half-starved children 
ran wild in the woods, sometimes living a week on 
berries in the summer, and huddled around an old 
fireplace in the cabin in winter, when they were not 
out begging or “‘borryin’”’ of their thrifty neighbors. 

Several acres of excellent ground surrounded the 
Kilridge cabin, but not a foot of it was cultivated, 
and the fence had disappeared in ashes and smoke. 

A stranger rode up to the cabin one fine June after- 
noon. Mr. Kilridge was stretched out at full length 
under a wild cherry-tree in the untidy door-yard. 
Four big yellow dogs were lying around him. His 
wife was sound asleep on a board of the loose cabin 
floor. 

“Hello, there!” cried the stranger. 

“Ello!” said the yawning Mr. Kilridge. 

“Do you live here?” 

“Yaas.” 

“Do you own the place?” 

“Yaas.” 

‘“Why are you not putting in a garden?” 

“Aint got no fence.” 

“Why don’t you make one?” 

“Aint got no garden. Don’t need no fence.” 

“How many children have you?” 

“Dunno. Aint counted ’em lately.” 

“Do they go to school?” 

“Naw.” 

“Why not?” 

“Haint never been sent.” 

“Why do you not send them?” 

“Haint got no books.” 

“But why don’t you get them books?” 

“They don’t need ’em, ’cause they haint in school.” 

“What makes you keep so many worthless old! 
dogs?” 

“Aw, I dunno.” | 
“Why under the sun don't you fix up your old 
It will tumble down around you some time.” | 

“Let ’er tumble.” | 

Here Mr. Kilridge yawned and closed his eyes. | 

“Well, see here,” said the stranger, “I'll give you | 
half a dollar if you’ll watch my horse and keep it on 
the grass while I’m fishing in yonder stream.” 

Mr. K turned over, and cried out,— 

“Marier! Say, Marier!” 

“What yer want?” asked Mrs. K—, sleepily. 

“You wanter make half a dollar?” 

“Not ef I hev ter git off'n this board, ’n’ 
the hot sun fer it.” 

“Yer too shifless ter live,’ said Mr. Kilridge. “I 
guess ye’d better ride on, stranger. Some folks won’t 
work w’en they kin. ’Riar’s one o’ them kind, an’ I 
reckon that’s w’y I don’t git "long no better.” 

The next moment Mr. Kilridge had buried his nose 
in the grass, and was sound asleep. 





go out in 
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GIPSY FOR TUNE-TELLING. 


Too many of us have so pronounced a vein of su- 
perstition that, in spite of the protests of reason, we 
ascribe some weight to omens, dreains, and the utter- 
ances of the fortune-teller. The latter, however, is 
always allowed a lenient judgment by his victims; 
like the oracles of old, he may deliver ambiguous 
statements, which the credulous are only too anxious 
to twist into conformity with facts. 


A gentleman about to deliver in London a lecture 
| on gipsies was accosted, on entering the public room, 
by a respectable-looking man, who at once referred 
to what he considered the miraculous power pos- 
| sessed by gipsy women, of revealing future events. 

“I know that these gipsies can reveal the future,”’ 
jhe declared, ‘‘for I had my fortune told by one of 
| their girls in Greenwich Park, more than twenty 
| years ago.” 
| “Thatis a long time since. If you have not for- 
gotten what the gipsy told you, I should like to hear 
| it.” 
| Well, sir,” began the man, “then I will tell you 
that twenty years since, I was single, but one day I 

happened to see a young woman whose appearance 
and manner produced such an impression on my 
heart that I resolved to make further acquaintance 
with her, let her know the state of my feelings, and | 
ask her to become my wife. Just about that time, I | 
was one day in Greenwich Park, when a gipsy 
woman wanted to tell my fortune. I consented, and 
gave her a piece of silver, which, you know, they al- 
ways expect before they begin.” 

“Oh yes, that is their custom. 
the gipsy said to you.” 

“She said,’ continued the man, “I should be mar- 
ried toa young woman who was good-looking, and 
| very fond of me, and would make me an excellent 
wife. But this was to me the most remarkable and 
strangest thing, that the description she gave of the 
hair, eyes, nose, mouth and complexion of my future 
wife answered to that of the young woman I had 
seen, and of whom I spoke just now.” 

“But did you marry the person the gipsy described 
to you?” 

“IT am happy to say I did; and so you see, sir, the 
gipsy was right to begin with.” 

**But what more did she tell you?” 

“A dozen things besides,” he replied. “She told 
me I should prosper in business, and become a man 
of some importance—for instance, a town council- 





But tell me what 


man; and that my children would marry well; but 
also that I should have « good deal of trouble.” 

“You married, it appears; have you any children, 
and have they married well?” 

“Well, now,” said the man, hesitatingly, ‘on that 
one point, the gipsy, I must admit, was not quite 
clear. We had but one child, and that died in its in- 
fancy; and I regret to say I lost my wife about six 
years since. But as to my rising in the world, I think 
I am in a fair way for that. I have been messenger 
of the parish vestry during the last twelve yeurs, 
and I can assure you, I’ve seen in my time as many 
ups and downs as anybody of my own age; so that 
you see these gipsies must know more of the future 
than other folks do, or how could that girl have pict- 
ured my future life so truly?” 

Human nature is, indeed, full of weakness; too 
often it believes what it wishes to believe. 


~~ 
>> 


A MINISTER’S TACT, 


Here and there an eccentric minister is found, 
who, in spite of his queer dress and strange manners, 
is known as a devoted disciple and an attractive 
preacher. Rowland Hill was an eccentric, yet he 
was the great man of the London pulpit. Peter 
Cartwright, one of the pioneers of Western Method- 
ism, could enforce silence—and often did—in the 
roughest crowd, and then charm them with his bu- 
colic eloquence. Jacob Gruber, an old-fashioned 





| Methodist minister of the South, was always spoken 
| of with great respect, though he was a little “queer,” 


on account of his devotion to his work and his tact 
in dealing with all sorts of persons. 


I» those days, it was the custom for Methodist 
ministers to carry in their saddle-bags religious 
booxs, which they sold to the = living ou the 
“cncuit.”” One day, while Mr. Gruber was stopping 
with a pious family, a bright, giddy girl of sixteen 
took one of the minister’s books, and, in a spirit of 
mischief, said to the old man,— 

‘Mr. Gruber, give me this book.”’ 

“TI will sell you the book—my books are for sale,” 
answered the minister. 

“Yes, I know you have books for sale,” the girl 
continued in her bantering way, “but as this one did 
not cost much, I think you might give it to me.” 

“I will give you the book,” said the old man, seri- 
ously, after a moment’s thought, “if you will prom- 
ise to do what I tell you.” 

“No, Mr. Gruber, I can’t promise that—you might 
ask me to do something which I ought not to do.” 

“No, no, my daughter, I couldn’t do that—it will be 
something your parents will approve.” 

“Then I promise,” answered the giddy girl, anx- 
ious to know. 

“You promise me, my daughter,” said the old man, 
solemnly, “that till I come here again, four weeks 
hence, you will every night pray your Heavenly Fa- 
ther to forgive your sins and to take care of you 
while yousleep. Then in the morning you will thank 
Him for His care, and pray for guidance during the 
day. Do you promise to do this every morning and 
night for the next four weeks?” 

“I do,” said the sobered girl, receiving the book. 

Punctual to his appointment, Mr. Gruber was at 
that house on the last day of the fourth week. ‘Did 
you keep your word?” he brusquely asked. 

“I did, sir,” she promptly answered. 

“You never skipped one morning or evening?” 

“No, sir, not one.” 

“Then the book is yours, and you can now stop 
praying; you have kept your promise,” said the old 
man, turning away. 

“But I don’t wish to stop praying,” said she. 

“You don’t?” and the venerable minister stopped. 
He had gained what he sought. 

“That's right, my daughter! don’t stop praying 
and God will bless you.” 

It was not long before the old minister had the 
pleasure of receiving her into the church. 

~* 
RUDE SPORT, 

The Turcomans have a singular idea of what is 
sport and fun. When Mr. O’Donovan travelled in 
their country as correspondent of the London Daily 
News, he found, as he rode along with a company of 
natives, that a great source of amusement with them 
was to charge full speed at parties of villagers re- 
turning on foot from some market, with their asses 
laden with goods, and send them flying right and left, 
often dashing some of them to the earth. 





As the parties thus assaulted were invariably 
armed, I had fears of the consequences; but we went 
at such a speed that, before the victims could pick 
themselves up and unsling their guns, we were far 
beyond the chance of being hit. We entered each 
aoull in the same style, goats scudding and sheep 
flying, women and children madly rushing to the first 
place of refuge, under the belief that we were a party 
of Ersari raiders, executing a foray, for this is exact- 
ly the way in which an aleman is carried out. 

The raiders approach quietly, but when within “a 
measurable distance” of the village they are bent on 
plundering, they put their horses to the top of their 
— and, sword in hand, dash like lightning in the 

lace, cutting down every one before he can run to 
1is house for arms. Then, seizing on everything 
movable, ineluding children, they are away again 
before assistance can be organized. Entering one 
village in this fashion, a group of old men were seen 


talking together in the middle thoroughfare. 
The brother of Makdum Kuli Khan charged them 


at racing speed. The old men, fully believing that 
we were Ersari horsemen, rushed right and left. 
There was one who couldn’t get out of the way quick- 
ly enough. The rider, a moullah, or priest, to boot, 
directed his steed straight at him, and dashed him 
senseless to the ground. I was obliged to keep with 
the rest of the party, for if I held back, I ran immi- 
nent danger of being massacred by the enraged vil- 
lagers when I came up. 

As long as no actual harm was done beyond scar- 
ing the villagers, and as I saw it was one of the cus- 
toms of the country, I didn’t mind these simulated 
forays, but after the incident referred to, my face 
wore such a grave expression of disapproval, that 
Makdum Kuli himself felt called upon to say some- 
thing. Riding to my side, he asked me whether in 
Frangistan we did such things. I replied rather curt- 
y that we did not, and relapsed into silence. 

After this the Khan forbade such exhibitions dur- 
ing the remainder of the ride. One can scarce under- 
stand treating even one’s enemies in this fruitlessly 
reckless fashion; and yet the aggrieved people were 
not only Turcomans, but even fellow-tribesmen of 
the aggressors. I have never been actually in the 
midst of a real Turcoman foray, but from what I 


| have seen of the fashion in which friends are treated, 


I can imagine the scenes which take place when real 
mischief is intended. 


_ +e 
WELL RECOMMENDED. 

The innocence of the average colored man some- 
times places him in rather embarrassing situations. 
Here is an amusing specimen of frankness and inno- 
cence combined : 


A colored man was hunting for a house to move 
into. He was talking to some parties, when one of 
them spoke up and asked him if he had paid up his 
rent to his former landlord. 

“Yes, sah,” he said, rather hesitatingly. 

“Can you get a recommendation?” 

“Oh yes, sah, I can git Mr. Smith, my landlord, to 
give me a recommendation.” 

“How do you know you can?” 

“Oh, I know I can, ’cause he wants me to move,” 
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For the Companion. 
PRINCE FIDDLE- DEE-DEE; 
And Some Other Happy Folks. 


A shrill Locust sang, in a very high tree, 

“Oh, fiddle-de, fiddle-de, fiddle-dee-dee! 

Oh, who is so free, or so happy, as I, 

Who sit here all day and keep watch of the sky?” 


“Why, I,” cooed the Dove, “for I’m sure there are few 
Who may sit on the house-tops as I always do, 

Just singing coo-oo / just singing coo-oo ! 

Pray, who are so happy as you and I too?” 

“Tam,” chirped the Cricket, deep down in the grass, 
**For I sit here all day spying all who may pass, 
Chirping creakety-creak! chirping creakety-creak! 
If there’s anyone else quite as happy, please speak.” 


| Some of the little boys went in wading, and 
some of the little girls gathered flowers. 

It was well they could amuse themselves, they 
had so long to wait. 

All the steamers had arrived, all the sail-boats 
had settled themselves in good positions, the grand 
stand was crowded with spectators, the long train 
of observation-cars, with tier on tier of seats filled 
with excited people, waving blue and waving red, 
had passed by on its way up to the start, three 
miles above. 

And still the race did not begin. 
watched and waited and gossiped. 

The children ran all about, now and then ask- 
ing, “When will it begin ?” 

The town clock in the distance had long since 
struck eleven; it was quarter past; it was half 
past, and yet the red and blue balls, which were 
to signal the moment of starting, remained mo- 
tionless. 

Some of the children climbed trees, some went 


“May I wade?” asked Minnie Fitch. 





“Oh no, indeed!” said her mamma. 

There was an empty boat drawn up on the sand 
a little way. One end of it was in the water, and 
it would move and roll if you jumped into it. 











“Minnie thought she couldn’t dive, if she didn’t 
see this boat-race!”’ said Mrs. Fitch, laughing. 
“Which 


won, papw?’ asked Jolmny, anx- 
iously. 
“Harvard,” said papa. 
“Well, then, 7 don’t mind not seeing it,” said 


Johnny, for he wore Yale's blue badge. 
The steamers and sail-boats began to move 





The people | 


away, the people on the shores dispersed, and 
Johnny and Nannie went home to dinner. The 
great affair was over, and they could say they had 
been to the boat-race, even if they did not see it. 
Mary L. B. Brancu. 
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For the Companion. 


DOWN BY THE BROOK. 


“We'll have a splendid time!” said Woodie, 





narrow path through the meadow. 

There were four of the other children: Cassie 
and Davy Banks, and Alice Peterson, and Meddy 
Hooker. Woodie, who marched ahead and car- 
ried the basket, was the oldest, and it was his 
birthday, and they were going to have a picnic 


and he smiled brightly around on the other chil- | 
| dren, who were trudging behind him along the 
gathering snap-weed, some dug wells in the sand. | 
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NUTS TO CRACK) 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


Zz 
CHARADE, 
My Jirst’s a person eminent for piety, and yet 
I fear that sometimes hypocrites his virtues imitate; 
My second was a traveller, and Africa his goal; 
My third is just one-half of any breakfast roll; 
My fourth’s a word we often use, when pleased, or 
when afraid; 
oe is what your kitty does when dinner is de- 
ayed; 
My sixth is swiftly fleeting, and at evening ’twill have 
ed; 
My whole’s asad reminder of the Huguenots who bled 
On this same date, long, long ago, in Paris and 
through France. 
All those who read much history will know the tale, 


—s =. ileal es oo - > “ jot yerchance 

“Think of me,” said the Owl, wakened out of his rest, | «Let’s get in the boat!” cried Johnny, “and | down under the elm-trees by the brook. That How Catherine de Medici, in name of Charles, her 
And stretching a claw from his snowy white vest; | play we're sailing.” was what the basket meant. son, 

“For who is so happy as I, all the night, | 


Gave orders for their massacre, and soon the deed 
was done. 
More than three centuries have passed. We hope that 


1 6 icc as Minnie!” sa pr : 

Crying hoot ! crying hoot / until gray morning light?” |, Oh yes! come, Minnie!” said Nannie, and 
z | with two or three more, they 

' climbed into the boat. 


But there were a good many elm-trees by the 


se brook, and under each one of them 
“Why, I,” lowed the Cow, barely lifting her eyes, 


“TI, who have but two troubles,—the sunshine and 
flies! 
I, who eat all day long of the sweetest of clover, 
And then wait by the bars, lowing moo! for my 
drover!” 
“Oh, fudge,” barked the 
Dog, “I’ve heard all 
you say, 


|had. They 
‘rock well; 
| hands over and splashed them in 


That was the best fun they had 
made the old boat 
they reached their 










was the very nicest place for a 
picnic. 
“This is the best,” said Cassie. 


‘Just hear how sweet the water 
bubbles and sings!” 
Woodie shook his head. “I’m 


going to have it over there where I 





But there’s none of you 
happy as I in my way; 

For I have a kennel, a 
master, a bed, 

And am treated with tid- 
bits for bow-wows, well 
said.”’ 


“Oh, no,” said a Child 
tripping over the lawn; 


“I’m the happiest crea- 
ture that ever was 
born! 


I sing and TI play, when 
it’s sunny and bright, 
And I sleep in a nice lit- 
tle bed every night!” 


Soon he struck up again, 
in a very high key, 

That musical fellow, 
Prince Fiddle-dee-dee : 

“Oh, fiddle-de, fiddle-de, 
Jiddle-dee-dee ! 

If you all are so happy, 
please walk up my tree. 


“T'll teach you my twang, 
and T’ll lend you my 
book, 

And over its pages to- 
gether we'll look, 

Singing Fiddle - dee -dee! 
singing Fiddle-dee-dee! 

For who are so happy, so 
happy us we!” 
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THE GREAT BOAT- 
RACE. 


It was a beautiful, 
bright day, with only a 
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Suid a near-sl 


Td find 
Whal il is, L 

Which I [ee by 
In the end o 


set the basket down,” said he. 
“There’s a flat stone for a table, 


besides.” 


and a robin’s got a nest overhead, | 


ne’er again 
Shall such a tale of horror be told by tongue or pen. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
NUMERICAL 


ENIGMA, 


The answer, composed of 68 letters, names a ncted 
event that occurred on Aug. 19, 1812. 


The 51, 38, 12, 1, 6, 24, 5 is a situation. 
The 13, 2, 14, 20, 21, 22, 54 is a place of amusement. 
The 7, 3, 17, 40, 18, 11, 33, 47, 28, 8, 10 are certain 
divisions of land. 
The 16, 4, 56, 39, 41 is a repetition of parts in music. 
The 53, 55, 9, 60, 62, 49 is an uneasy motion of the 
body. 
' "The 63, 45, 19, 65, 15, 27, 59, 64 is a catalogue. 
The 44, 30, 67, 35, 52 
is a place of worship. 
The 37, 30, 48, 25, 58 is 


on 
23, 
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med. Moselle 
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light breeze, and there 
was no roughness in the 
blue ripples of the river. 

Vessels of all sorts and sizes were gathering 
along the shores, their rigging trimmed with scores 
of little flags, to show that this was a great occa- 
sion. 

On the banks were already groups of people, 
sitting or standing, and a number of horses and 
carriages were under the trees. 

A great many more people, not yet there, were 
getting ready as fast as they could to go there, for 
it was nearly time for the great boat-race to be- 
gin. 

Little Minnie Fitch was getting on her hat, and 
begging her mamma to hurry. 

For days she had been longing for the time to 
come, and it seemed to her that she could not 
stand it if she did not see the great race between 
Yale and Harvard. 

Down the road came Johnnie and Nannie, with 
their papa and mamma, going, like everybody 
else, to the river. 

Nannie wore a red badge, and Johnny a blue 
one, so there was sure to be some rejoicing in the 
family, whichever side beat. 

“I hope the Harvards will beat,” said Nannie. 
“But if they don’t, I shall keep my badge on just 
the same. I shan’t try to hide it.” 

“Of course not!” said Johnny. 

“The river looks as gay as a ball-room,” said 
papa, as they came in sight of the vessels and the 
bunting, and heard the band playing on one of 
the large steamboats. 

“Let’s sit on these rocks close by the water,” 
said mamma. “Itis a good place to see every- 
thing.” 

So the elder people sat down, and the children 
played about. 

There were more coming all the time, 


| the water; they drew out sea-grass and played it 
was green ribbon; they tried to count the little fish 
that went darting by. 
“T wish I had my fish-line,” said Johnny. 


| “Oh! Oh! 
cried Minnie. 

Nannie was planning something. She thought 
next time she came to the river she would bring a 
little bottle and fill it with water, and then after- 
wards get a bottle of water from each place she 
might visit where there was a lake, or a river, or 
asea. She wished she had a bottle of water from 
Niagara Falls. 


I saw a crab going backwards!” 


| 


It was great fun to sit in the boat and rock it, | 


and say things to make each other laugh. It was 
no longer tedious to wait; they would have liked 
to stay all day. 
They were so merry and noisy that they did not 

hear the gun that was fired, and they did not no- 
| tice that people were standing and looking eagerly 
up the river. 
| They were so occupied in watching the little 
crabs and fishes, that they did not see afar off in 
|the middle of the river a bright line shooting by, 
with bending backs, and flashing oars, nor the 
other line that followed it, pressing on for dear 
life. 

They did hear, however, when the grand stand 
| broke forth into wild hurrahs, and the cannon 
| fired, and the bands all struck up playing. 
| What is it, mamma? Have they started?” 
| cried Nannie, springing out of the boat. 
| “Why, darling, it’s all over! Didn’t you see 
}it? Now that 7s too bad!” 

“T don’t care,’’. said’ Nannie, stoutly, after a 
minute of dismay, ‘I had just as good a time.” 









to color. 

lhe 26, 61, 66, 43 is a 
fatty substance. 

The 29, 57, 50, 34, 31 is 
to infect. 

The 46, 32, 42, 68 is to 
wait. 

COUSIN FRANK. 












3. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


The words required are 
of equal length. Set 
them one under another, 
in the order of the num- 
bers. The central let- 
ters, rend down, show the 
Bible name of a distin 
guished ruler. He died 
Aug. 19 of the year 14. 


8. His family name, 
which was also his title. 
1, The name of his 

~ as country. 
O€S, 6. The language he 

——s spoke. 
= 3. His national stand- 
SS ard. 








“1 think right on that knoll 
is the best of any,” said 
Alice. 

“There’s a lovely place just a 
little ways down,” said Meddy. 
“I’m going to eat there. Come 
and see.” 

They all went to look at the 
spot. 

«“?Tisn’t so good as mine,” 
said Cassie. “It looks like a 
snake place.” 

“Mine’s a good deal better,” said Alice. 

“And mine’s better than anybody’s,” said 
Woodie; ‘and I’m going to have it where I say, 
for it’s my birthday and my things to eat, and 
everything!” 

“Then you're the hatefullest boy in this town!” 
cried Meddy, with a very red face, “and I’m go- 
ing home.” 
| He didn’t go, however, because he thought of 
| the jam-tarts Woodie had given him a glimpse of; 


but he pouted, and they all pouted, and the picnic | 


was in a fair way to be spoiled, when they got 
| back to the basket. 

“Q-o-oh !” 

For there wasn’t any of the picnic left—not 
so much as half a sandwich! And the napkin 
that had been spread over the top of the bas- 
ket was lying a little distance away, all mussed 
up. 


“Why! why!” said Woodie, and he looked as | 
if he wanted to cry about it; “now we can’t have | 


the picnic! Who took it?” 
minute they all looked up and saw Mr. Berry’s 
old red cow standing behind some alder bushes, 
and chewing something. 

“Tt’s her!’ cried Cassie, with a decided nod of 
her red curls; “and it’s mean! But I don’t care 
—it’s all because we quarrelled and didn’t ’fénd to 
our business !” 

“Yes,” said Woodie, meekly. “Let’s not do 
so again, and maybe mamma’ll give us some 
more.” 

And mamma laughed, and read them a little 
lecture; and then she filled the basket again for 
them. 
| But they didn’t go down to the brook to have 





| “So did I, just as good atime!” piped up little | the picnic, this time; and they didn’t quarrel an- 


Minnie Fitch. 


| 


| other single bit. A. C 


And just at that) 


4. Celebrated color of 
the skies of his country. 
2. One of the chief 
products of his country. 
| 5. City named in the New Testament, belonging 
to a conquered province of his country. 
7. A people conquered by his predecessor. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Each sentence is formed from the name of a flower; 
| letters are duplicated, but no letters are used that are 
not in the name of the flower. 


1. it has a rich center. 

2. I can not pick it on a rock, or in a nook. 
3. I see more posies. 

Lo! T gild a dial’s rim. 

. A death-sting hides in it. 

. IT put peanuts in a pint tin. 
A smile came at last. 

8. He chose no lucky one. 

9. It was a star I saw. 

10. Oh, I let her pilot to port. 
11. Let me try. 


wh 


SIS Oe 





Conundrums. 

What society in Rome is like a well-behaved goose? 
The Propaganda (proper gander.) 

Why is a smile like a dress coat? 


It is often put 
on for company. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. iIst—Sun, — , 
ond_Biower, i SUNFLOWER. 
3d—False, bat i aon 
4th—Riches, ) FALSE RICHES. 
2. 1, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. STOWE. 
2, Rip Van Winkle. IRVING. 
3, Pleasures of Memory. ROGERS. 
4, The Excursion. WORDSWORTH. 
5, Ten Nights ina Bar-room. ARTHUR. 
6, The Spanish Student. LONGFELLOW. 
7, Neighbor Jackwood. TROWBRIDGE. 
8, The Conduct of Life. EMERSON. 
9, The Wandering Heir. READK. 
| 10, Romeo and Juliet. SHAKESPE ARE, 
| 11, The Last of the Mohicans. Coorer. 
12, Metamorphoses. OVID. 
13, The Lady of Shalott. TENNYSON. 
| 14, The Castle of Indolence. THOMSON. 
3. AN DBRSKER 
LU OA 
A G U df 
| R U N om) 
MANASSAS L 
A ? P E 
Cc U U Oo 
K SHE RIDAN 
I T G I 
N R E 8 
A E OA 
WaTtERT?OR 
4. 1st couplet—mad. 6th couplet—o, a. 


2nd couplet—a, o. 

3d couplet—dog. 

4th couplet—dog days. 
5th couplet—did, 


7th couplet—gay. 
8th couplet—Sis. 
9th couple-—mad dogs, 
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For the Companion. 


HEART COMPLAINTS, 


The heart is enclosed within a membranous sac 
(pericardium) which secretes a lubricating fluid to 
prevent friction between it and the chest. Pericard- 
itis is an inflammation of this sac. 

It may be acute, or chronic. In both forms the 
fluid is altered in character and generally much in- 
creased, in acute sometimes to a pint or more; in 
chr nic, it has measured over a gallon. Of course it 
greatly interferes with the action of the heart. The 
acute tends to recovery by absorption of the fluid. 
The fluid sometimes become purulent, in which case 
it should be drawn off. 

The cavity of the heart is lined with a somewhat 
similar membrane, called endocardium. This mem- 
brane, and especially that part of it which forms the 
valves, may also be inflamed (endocarditis). This 
gives rise to little roughnesses—sometimes as large 
ns a pea; to a thickening and subsequent shrinkage 
of the valves; to a growing of the valves to the heart 
wall; and later, to a fatty degeneration and calcifica- 
tion of the roughened membrane. The valves thus 
become contracted and otherwise rendered insuffi- 
cient. Both pericarditis and endocarditis are most 
commonly due to acute rheumatism, but sometimes 
to Bright’s disease. 

Sometimes the muscular substance of the heart is 
inflamed (myocarditis), resulting in an abscess, or an 
undue growth of fibrous tissue which weakens the 
wall. In both cases death may result from rupture 
of the heart. 

The above changes in the valves and other obstruc- 
tions to the flow of the blood generally give rise to 
enlargement of the heart. This enlargement for a 
time is a help, as it enables the heart to keep up the 
normal flow. But it may proceed so far as to cause 
a dangerous dilation or thinning of the walls at some 
part and an increase of the valvular incompetency. 

Sometimes the muscular fibres of the heart are 
changed to fat (fatty degeneration), thus rendering 
the heart very feeble. Death may result from either 
rupture, or paralysis of the heart. 

Angina pectoris may be due to heart disease, though 
often wholly independent of the latter. 
to it, it involves liability to sudden death. 

The great arterial arch leading from the heart (the 
aorta) may, at some point, become distended into a 
large pouch (aneurism). This is liable to burst, or it 
may become fatal by pressure against the windpipe, 
or other vital parts. 

In many cases of heart disease the disorder is 
purely functional. Though the symptoms are pecu- 
liarly marked and distressing, there is really no or- 
ganic disease. It is due to various disturbances of 
the nervous system. 

— —- > _—_- 


When due 


For the Companton. 
PERPETUAL ROSES. 


During many weeks past the Queen of Flowers has 
favored us with its bloom and fragrance, until, ex- 
hausted, it has paused for a time to gather the 
strength and vitality needed for its last effort. I have 
always thought that the autumn bloom of the rose 
was by far the most beautiful, and it certainly is if 
we take the necessary steps to provide the plant with 
food and nourishment sufficient to enable it to put 
forth its best efforts. 


After the first blooming is over, and when the plant 
appears feeble and withered, it should receive an 
abundance of good care in the shape of liquid man- 
ure, water, and cultivation of the soil about the roots. 
Cut off all the dried and decayed leaves and branches, 
dig up the soil to the depth of two or three inches in 
a space of three feet, and fill in with finely pulverized 
manure, mixed with loam or chimney-soot. This 
will serve the manifold purpose of moisture, fertil- 
izer, anda preventive of disease to a great extent. 
Water the bush thoroughly twice or three times week- 
ly, and the blossoms during the fall will far surpass 
those of the summer both in size and fragrance. 

We frequently receive communications—doubtless 
many from readers of the Companion—asking for 
information concerning the rose, and here give a few 
brief hints which we trust will enable all to grow this 
most beautiful of hardy flowers. Rose-bushes may 
be safely set in both spring and fall, though we pre- 
fer fall planting (September, October, or November), 

varticularly in the Northern States, because it ena- 
les the plant to become partially established in its 
new home before the approach of winter, and it also 


receives the benefit of the early spring rains, so val- 
uable to the young plant. 
The rose delights in warm but somewhat moist soil, 


ed in deep before planting. Make the hole sufficient- 
ly wide and deep to contain the roots spread out in a 
natural position; work the fine soil among the roots 
with the hands, fill in the earth, pressing it down 
firmly. If set in the fall, bank the earth up at 
the base of the bush to a height of a foot or more, 
and as a further protection in winter, cover with 
straw, wrapped around and tied, being careful, how- 
ever, to leave space at the top for a free circulation of 
air. The majority of hybrid perpetual roses are en- 
tirely hardy, and do not absolutely require the pro- 
tection named, but still will be much benefited if it 
is given. The following named varieties are among 
the most desirable. 

Gen. Jacqueminot : A beautiful dark, deep crimson, 
velvety rose, fragrant and fine. Before fully devel- 
oped, it is considered one of the finest of buds for 
button-hole bouquets. 

La France: While this variety more properly be- 
longs to another elass, it is so hardy and desirable 
for out-door culture it is frequently classed among 
the hybrid perpetuals. It is a beautiful silvery rose, 
a profuse bloomer, and much sought for its fragrance. 

Madame la Charme is one of the finest of pure 
white hardy roses, and should be planted by all lov- 
ers of the rose. 

John Hopper: A superb red rose, very desirable 
because of its exquisite color. 

General Washington, President Lincoln, Achille 
Gonard, all dark red. 

Coq des Alpec, Cog des Blanche, Baron de May- 
nard, pure white, and the moss roses, red, pink, and 
white, are all very popular, and are sure to please all 
who cultivate them. G. R. K. 


a Sen 
THE CZAR’S TITLE. 


“What's in a name?” is often asked; and one 
might reply, ‘A good deal, if the name is that of the 
Czar of Russia with all his titles.” In a letter pre- 
served at Washington, forming the credentials of a 
new Russian Minister to the United States, the Czar 
introduces himself as follows: 


Nicholas the First, by the grace of God Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias, of Muscovy, Klev, 
Viadimer, Novgorod, Czar of Kasan, Czar of Astra- 
khan, Czar of Poland, Czar of Siberia, Czar of the 
Chersonesus-Taurica, Lord of the Pelscow and Grand 
Duke of Smolensk, of Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia 
and of Finland; Duke of Esthonia, of Livonia, of 
Courland and Semigalia, of Samogitia, Bialystock, 
Carelia, Tiver, Ingour, Perm, Viatka, Bulgaria, and 
of others; Lord and Grand Duke of Lower Novgo- 
rod, of Czernigov, Resan, Polosk, Rostow, Iaroslaw, 
a Udonia, Obdorsk, Condinia, Vitebsk, Mos- 
islaw. 

Here the writer probably got tired of enumerating, 
for he added, with a dash,— 

“And ruler of the whole northern coast.” 

But as though refreshed, he begins again with a 
steadier hand,— 

“Lord of Iveria, of Cartilenia, of Georgia, of Ca- 
bardia, and of the Province of Armenia; hereditary 
prince and sovereign of the Princes of Circassia,- 
Gorsky, and others, and successors of Norway, Duke 
of Schleswick-Holstein, of Stonvaria, of Ditmarsen, 
and of Oldenberg.” 

Here he entirely gave out and added,— 

“Etce., etc., etc.” 

Then follows the usual announcement that the Czar 
has been pleased to delegate the bearer as his repre- 
sentative in America, and hopes nothing may occur 
to interrupt the existing good feeling between the 
two countries. 

-- 


WANT OF TACT. 


Throw a bone to a dog, and he will run off with it 
in his mouth, but with no vibration in his tail. Call 
the dog to you, pat him on the head, let him take the 
bone from your hand, and his tail will wag with grat- 
itude. The dog recognizes both the good deed and 
the gracious manner of doing it. Those who throw 
their good deeds should not expect them to be caught 
with a thankful smile. The following anecdote illus- 
trates how a generous action may be marred by the 
want of that tact which associates graciousness with 
goodness : 


A good but uncouth deacon of a New England 
church called on the wife of his minister, and after 
the usual exchange of greetings, said,— 

“Mrs. Blank, don’t you want some pears?” 

“Yes, deacon,” was the reply, “I should be glad to 
have some.” 

“Well, then,” said the old man, “you jest send 
down ter my orchard and hev jest as menny es you 
want picked up. Thar’s a sight on ’em on the ground, 
and my old mare won’t eat ’em, so I’d jest as lieves 
you’d hev ’em es not!” 

Although the pears were rejected by the deacon’s 
mare, the minister’s wife overloched the odd terms in 
which the offer was made. 

This same young wife visited one of the old and 
lone widows of the flock, and was received with 
warm words of welcome by the aged dame. 

“How d’ye do?” said the ancient person. “I’m 
powerful glad to see you; I was so longing to see 
some creetur!”” * 


A PHILOSOPHICAL ANSWER. 


The value of services rendered by skilled workmen 
should not be calculated by the time it takes to per- 
form the task. Allowance should be made for the 
weeks and months spent by thorough workmen in 
learning how to do their work well. This knowledge 
has its money value. 


While Judge Tracy was on the circuit, going from 
court his trace broke. The judge spent over a half- 
hour trying to mend it, but to no purpose. His pa- 
tience was exhausted, and he expressed his vexation 
in words. A negro came along, and the judge told 
him of his trouble. The negro let out the trace, cut 
a hole in it, and the job was done. 

“Why,” said the judge, “could I not have thought 
of that?” 

“Well, marster,”’ said the negro, “don’t you know 
some folks is jest naturally smarter than t’others?” 

“That’s so,” said the judge. “What shall I pay 
you for fixing my trace?” 

“Well, marster, fifty cents will do,” said the negro. 

“Fifty cents!” said the judge. ‘You were not five 
minutes at it.” 

“I do not charge you fifty cents for doing it,” said 
the negro. ‘I charge you twenty-five cents for doing 
it and twenty-five cents for knowing how to do it.”— 
Savannah News. 


’ 


ietneteniliatibiiatiiniien 
TRANSPOSED. 


The transposition of syllables by careless or em- 
barrassed talkers often occasions some very laughable 
mistakes. 


A lady visiting in a large city attended a fashion- 
able church, and, through the carelessness of an 
usher, was shown into a private pew. Very soon a 
fashionable family came in led by a very pompous- 
looking old gentleman, who stared angrily at the 
offending stranger in his pew. 5 

The lady, greatly embarrassed, arose and said, 
oe your pardon, sir; do you occupew this 

e: 





This was 7 to the careless garrulity of the old 
lady who said that she had just recovered from an 
attack of “inflamaroomy toryism.” 


which should be well enriched, and the manure spad- | 


Headache, costiveness and piles are thorough- 
ly cured by a udicious use of Ayer’s Pills, [Adv. 


pieces eh eee 
| Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood, makes the 
weak strong, creates an appetite, builds up the system. 





—_—__—~>— 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,” or worm loz- 
enges, will be found a very beneficial medicine. They 


are pleasant to the taste, free from coloring matter, and | 


no child will refuse to take them. 25 cents a box. 


SACHET POWDERS, 


Heliotrope, Violette and Jockey Club, impart a 
Delightful and Lasting Odor to Stationery, Gloves, 
Clothing and Toilet Articles. Sample package 
mailed upon receipt of 25 cents, in stamps. Sold 
by all first-class druggists, and supplied by 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 
and Initial Letters. 


C0. 
J 
Y ing, 
New Book bound in cloth, 


5 showing all BricGs & Co.’s 
latest Patterns, sent on re- 
ceipt of 25c. Retail by the 
4 leadiin Zephyr Wool Stores. 
Use Briggs & Co.’s Silk 
Crewel and _ Filoselle 
specially shaded for their 
Patterns, 


104 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Mention the Companion. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


PREVENTED BY USING 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


This is the only infant’s food that COURTS THE 
SEVERE TEST OF HOT WEATHER. By the 
use of Nestle’s Food the lives of thousands of puny 
infants have been saved. 

Pamphlets giving full information sent free on appli- 
cation to 

THOS. LEEMINCGC & CO., 
18 College Place, NEW YORK. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

R CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
8 Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 ets. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. 
None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp 


JAMES MEANS ' $3 SHOE. 


A Made in Button, Congress and Lace. 
Best Calf Skin. Unexcelled in Dur- 
ability, Comfort and Appear- 
ance, A postal card sent to us 
ll bring you information 
how to get this Shoe in any 
tate or Territory. 


J, MEANS & C0., 


41 Lincoln St., 
ston, Mass. 


[Adv. 


























A warm iron passed_over 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern to 
any Fabric.Designs inCrew- 
els, Embroidery, Braid- 


































FANCY WORK BOOKS. 
INGALLS’ MANUAL OF FANCY WORK. New 
1885 Edition. 8) EXTRA PAGES. This 
New Edition has 192 Pages of Patterns and Instructions 
for Kensington Embroidery, Artistic Needle Work, etc. 
It has 57 Illustrations of STITCHES, including Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Satin, 21 New RENAISSANCE STITCHES 
Jrom Paris, etc. Gives alist of the materials used, has 
a fine selection of Fancy Work Patterns. We send this 
MANUAL by mail for 18 two-cent otueps, 
COLO F FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. It 
gives the Correct Colors and Shades for 
Embroidering Flowers, Grasses, Ferns, etc. Price 35c. 
Handbook of Crochet and Knitted Lace, . Price, 0c. 
Book of Darned Lace Patterns, . e . Be 


Book for Crazy Patchwork, e » e . e lic. 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Book, . o «© Be 
Book of Worsted Cross-Stitch Patterns, « e« Se 
Book of Tidy and Point-Russe Patterns, . . 2e. 
instruction Book for Stamping and Painting, . lie. 


&2~ The retail price of these 9 books i $2.21 

SPECIAL OFFER !~—_ We will send you these 9 
books, by mail, for $1 and 5 2-c. stamps. Circulars free. 
Address J. ¥F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 








oe — 
: ERSMALL: 

QBERLIT, ONSERVATORYf Isic 
With a splendid building for its exclusive use, and a full 
faculty of superior teachers, the Oberlin Conservatory 
offers unusual advantages for the — Music. Jn- 
struction thorough and expenses low. Fall term opens 
Sept. 15. Address Prof. F. B. RICE, Director, Oberlin, O. 


LUNDBORG'S 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 





henish Cologne. 
SAMPLES FOR 50 CTS. In case the above 
cannot be obtained in your vicinity, and wishing 
to try same, a box of Samples of all these five 
articles will be prepaid to your nearest Railroad 
Express Office (which please name) for Fifty 

Cents—Money Order, Stamps or Currency. Address 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., N.Y. 








THIS 1S THE BEST WATCH FOR 'BICYCLER® 
EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 


For sale by all Dealers. Ask your Jeweler forit, 
The cheapest time-keeping Watch in the World! 
GEO. MERRITT, Gen’l Selling Agent, 

52 Maiden Lane, NEw YORK CITY. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YouTH’s COMPANION. 











Made in fourteen different styles, prices from 
$18.00 up, Send for illustrated « catalogue. 







Best In The Wworlida 
for large or small game—made in 32 calibre, 40 grains powder; 38 cal. 
55 grains; 40 cal. 60 grains; 45 cal. 70 and &5grains, The strongest shooting rifle 
made. Perfect accuracy guaranteed and the only absolutely safe rifle made. All styles, 
allsizes, all weights, Prices reduced, 
Gallery, Sporting and Target Rifles, world renowned. The standard for 
target shooting, hunting, and shooting galleries. All calibres from 22 to 45. 


MARLON FIRE ARMS CO, NEW HAVEN, COW 









KID oR Goat. 





LADIES’ BUTTO? 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE CO. 


INCORPORATED. 


Only $1.75 per pair. 


Usually Retailed at $2.75. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


BOOTS, worked button-holes, either 
Goat. Be sure and mention size and oon wanted, and write your address plainly. 






GLOVE-ToP Kip-FOxED. 
On recsios of ene dollar and seventy-five cents we will send you by mail, postage paid, one 


rof our 
n Kid, Glove-Top Kid-Foxed, or 
Price list sent with each 


order, Address CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE CO., P. O. Box, 3305, Boston, Mass, 




















